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ITH the publication of Pére De la Taille’s great 
work, Mysterium Fidei, the domestic contro- 
versy about the sacrifice of the Mass came to 
ahead. Not that his ingenious and fascinating 

theory was accepted by all Catholic theologians. Far 
from it. That theory was severely criticized from many 
standpoints, but after criticism and counter-vindication 
had enlivened, for a time, the pages of the theological 
reviews, the controversy died down. In the circum- 
stances then, it may not be out of place to attempt a 
further examination of what is still an unsolved eet, 


It is not my intention to show that the Mass is a true 
_ sacrifice of Christ’s Body and Blood. As an article of 
faith, this may be taken for granted. Nor do I intend 
to pass in review all the theories, or all the chief theories, 
put forward by Catholic theologians since Luther’s day, 
to show how and why it is so. Some of these theories 
must, perforce, be referred to, but any systematic 
enumeration or examination of them would be both 
useless and wearisome. All I wish to do is to see if 
we can find a satisfactory answer to the question: In 
what exactly lies the formal essence of a sacrifice? If 
our quest is successful, if we can find an answer that 
fits, and fits all round, its application to the Mass will 
be easy. 


Now with all due a to the great theologians of 

the past, I cannot help thinking that many of them have 

set about this quest from the wrong end. They have 

started with a definition, often a very scrappy definition, 

of sacrifice taken from St. Augustine or St. Thomas, or 
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both; they have then examined a number of the sacrifices 
of the Old Law and of pagan religions, and have thus 
arrived at what they judged to be a complete and 
satisfactory definition. This being reached, they did their 
best to show how the Mass fitted in with the definition. 
No one can deny that sometimes a tremendous amount 
of ingenuity was required, and no one conversant with 
Catholic theology will dare to claim that the outcome of 
this ingenuity was very often quite successful. 


Apart from all other considerations, the fact that these 
theologians have elaborated so many contradictory 
theories shows, I think, that this method of approach 
is wrong. ‘‘ By their fruits you shall know them.” 
But it is surely also illogical in itself. Given a number 
of things of the same kind, genus or species, many of 
which are in some way imperfect, while one or more 
are perfect, the right way of getting at the essence and 
definition of the thing is, surely, by examining the 
perfect. Philosophers did not arrive.at the definition 
of man as animal rationale by first examining a new- 
born babe or a thorough-going idiot, but by subjecting 
to analysis the grown man in full possession of all his 
faculties. So should it be with sacrifice. 


Having chosen the perfect sacrifice, we must subject 
it to the analysis of sound theology, which includes, of 
course, comparison with other acknowledged examples 
of sacrifice; and so finally we ought to be able to decide 
upon its proper definition, upon its formal essence. 


Here, then, in the first place, our faith comes to our 
help since it tells us that in the Last Supper, or in the 
tragedy of Calvary, or in the Mass or in all three, we 
have the perfect sacrifice that we want. For brevity’s 
sake we need merely refer to, without quoting the first 
chapter of the twenty-second session of Trent (Denzinger 
938). I would ask my readers to note how in this decree 
the emphasis seems to be laid upon the offering, in the 
constitution of the sacrifice of the Last Supper and of 
that of the Mass; obtulit ut offerrent. Hence it would 
seem that, even were we to adopt, for argument’s sake, 
the theory that the Last Supper was the ritual offering 
of the victim to be immolated on the morrow, and that 
the Mass is the ritual offering of the victim already 
immolated on Calvary, and that, therefore, without 
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Calvary there would have been no sacrifice, it still 
remains true that the sacrificial character lies in the 
offering, and that in the offering we must seek the 
essence of sacrifice. In the offering made visible, if we 
are speaking of a visible sacrifice, sicut natura hominum 
exigit, and in the offering by a priest, as all theologians 
agree. 

That the essence of sacrifice lies in the offering is not 
simply a deduction from the words of Trent, but is also 
the conclusion forced upon us by the application of sound 
theology to the sacrifice under consideration. 


In order to show that this is so it is enough briefly 
to examine those theories that put the formal essence 
of sacrifice elsewhere than in the offering. This exam- 
ination needs not to be a lengthy process. We may 
group together all those that, in one way or another, 
find a place for the killing of the victim, or postulate 
this killing as an essential element of the sacrifice. It 
matters nothing whether or not the killing is reduced, 
in the case of the Mass, to something less than an actual 
and real slaying, to a positio in statu decliviori, as De 
Lugo would have it, or a mactatio mystica, as Billot 
would say, or any other of the many opinions that have 
been elaborated ; all these theories require the real killing 
of the victim as part of the sacrifice of the Cross, and 
then try to show how something corresponding to this 
takes place in the Mass. 


Speaking first of Calvary, it seems to me, in my 
simplicity, that the killing is wholly excluded from the 
essence of the sacrifice by an argument as old, as simple 
and, if you like, as threadbare as the following. The 
sacrifice was offered by Jesus Christ, the priest. But 


‘He did not kill Himself, being slain by the Roman 


soldiers. Therefore, the killing is not a part of the 
essence of the sacrifice. My readers will, perhaps, laugh 
at me for using an argument so ancient, an argument 
that so many eminent theologians have disposed of to 
their satisfaction. But for my own part, while vastly 
admiring their ingenuity, I have never been able to 
agree that their solutions are effective. I cannot see 
how the argument can be evaded. To say that Christ 
allowed Himself to be killed, or offered Himself to the 
slayers, or willingly gave His life to be taken, is no 
answer. If we are to be really honest in argument, to 
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let words mean what they say, and to keep our ideas 
clear and definite, we must admit that there is a very 
wide difference between allowing one’s life to be taken 
and killing someone. No amount of verbal jugglery can 
bridge the difference. If Christ did not kill Himself, 
but only allowed others to kill Him, the slaying of the 
victim was not an essential part of the sacrifice of 
Calvary. 

Turning to the Mass, a similar conclusion seems equally 
clear. In the first place, if we are to adopt St. Thomas’s 
philosophy of Transubstantiation—and few Catholic 
theologians would now wilfully discard it—he makes it 
evident that the terminus a quo of the peculiaris 
conversio, of the action of Transubstantiation, is simply 
the substance of the bread and wine. To the Body of 
Christ nothing is done to change it or affect its being. 
It is given a new mode of presence, it is brought into 
a new relation with place, so that it begins to be on 
the altar where it was not before; but otherwise it is in 
no way changed. The substance of bread is changed 
into it, but it is not changed. It suffers nothing. There 
is no room here for any killing, or for anything like it. 


Again, the following argument seems to be conclusive. 
The efficient cause of the sacrifice, its offerer, is Christ 
as Man. But the efficient author of Transubstantiation 
is the Divine Nature, or if one-prefers so to put it, Christ 
as God. Anything, therefore, that is a part of Tran- 
substantiation as such, or flowing immediately from it, 
such as a mactatio mystica, cannot be a part of the 
sacrifice as such. There is no question here of the 
communicatio idiomatum, or of the sacrifice having 
divine and infinite value by reason of the Hypostatic 
Union. We are speaking of the nature as the principium 
operationis, and what is due to one, to wit the sacrifice 
which is a human work, cannot be due to the other, 
namely, transubstantiation, which is a divine work. 


It is not necessary to examine in detail the theories 
referred to, more particularly as the trend of modern 
theology—though absence from books prevents me from 
keeping right up to date—seems to be in the direction 
of denying that the slaying is a part of the essence of 
sacrifice. 


We must come to the constructive part of our theory. 
Sacrifice is an offering; but evidently not any kind of 
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offering. We are speaking now of the outward sacrifice, 
though it is impossible wholly to separate this from the 
inward acts whence it proceeds and which it symbolizes; 
and these acts we must always bear in mind. That it 
is an offering by a priest to God, needs no proof. Nor 
need we stay to expound the doctrine of intention. It 
is obvious that the outward must be meant to symbolize 
the inward, and that it must be meant to be a sacrifice, 
if it is to be one. 

As the sacrifice is made to God, and as the acts 
symbolized by it are acts of complete submission and 
perfect adoration and wholehearted thankfulness, of the 
acknowledgment of God’s full dominion and absolute 
lordship, it follows that the offering must be perfect and 
complete. It must be such that what is offered cannot 
be taken back again, such that the gift passes altogether 
out of the offerer’s dominion and use. Anything less 
would be both unworthy of God and inapt as an 
expressive symbol. Although, if we are speaking of 
men, the acts they make may be imperfect in the sense 
that they can afterwards be revoked, they must be full 
and complete at the time, and their externalization or 
manifestation and symbolization must be correspondingly 
complete, if the idea of sacrifice is to be realized. In 
all this, I think, there will be no disagreement among 
Catholic theologians. 


Disagreement arises only when we try to determine 
the essential elements of a sacrifice. An examination— 
possibly somewhat incomplete— of the sacrifices of the 
Old Law and of ancient pagan religions showed that in 
all there was a real or virtual destruction of the victim. 
Consequently many theologians concluded that such 
destruction was an essential part of the sacrifice itself. 
But if we agree, as I think we have shown, though all 
too briefly, that, neither in the sacrifice of Calvary nor 
in the Mass, does the killing or destruction enter as an 
essential part, we cannot accept this conclusion. 


But we can see, and that quite clearly, what place the 
destruction does really hold. If the interior acts are 
perfect, as far as such acts can be, and if they are to 
be aptly and fully externalized and symbolized, this 
can be done only by the actual or virtual destruction 
of the sacrificial victim. Unless such destruction take 
place the manifestation of the internal act is not com- 
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plete; without such destruction there would always be 
room for the withdrawal of the victim from full surrender; 
it could always be taken back into the offerer’s employ- 
ment and put again to its natural uses. But if it be 
destroyed such withdrawal is impossible. Hence, in all 
these sacrifices the victim is actually or virtually 
destroyed, though whether or no the priest, who offers 
the sacrifice, be also the destroyer of the victim, is a 
matter rather of liturgical custom or convenience than 
of necessity for the validity of the sacrifice. We are 
now in a position to see how this notion of sacrifice is 


fully verified in the Last Supper, on Calvary and in the 
Mass. 


We must note, first of all, that Christ’s self-offering 
did not consist in one quickly passing act. His whole 
life was an offering. His sacrifice was one perfect act, 
never retracted, never interrupted (so that it might be 
called an active state or condition), which, from time to 
time, was outwardly manifested by various actions that, 
by means of His own intention, were ritually connected 
and unified. This is not mere theory. It follows 
immediately from data that are commonplaces in 
Catholic theology. For Christ, being declared a priest 
for ever, according to the order of Melchisedech, being 
from the first moment of the Incarnation, ordained 
and anointed unto the priesthood by the Hypostatic 
Union, whence He received the fullness of grace, from 
the very beginning of His life as man, began the work 
of men’s reconciliation and the exercise of His office as 
a priest. ‘‘ Ideo ingrediens mundum dicit: Hostiam et 
oblationem noluisti, corpus autem aptasti mihi; holo- 
cautomata pro peccato non tibi placuerunt. Tune dizi; 
Ecce venio; in capite libri scriptum est de me; Ut faciam 
Deus voluntatem tuam. ... Tune dizi; Ecce venio ut 
faciam Deus, voluntatem tuam.’’' From the beginning 
of His human life—corpus aptasti mihi—He gave and 
offered Himself wholly into God’s hands—wt faciam 
Deus, voluntatem tuam. This self-offering was un- 
doubtedly wholly perfect, since He had, from the first, 
the full use of His mental faculties, and enjoyed the 
fullness of grace—to say nothing of the Beatific Vision. 
In other men who give themselves to God there is 


1 Hebrews x. 5 ss. 
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always a limit to the fullness of the offering, a limit 
arising from human weakness, from the possiblity of the 
withdrawal of the offering, of change, even of total 
aversion from God through sin. In Christ there was no 
room for any of these defects; His self-offering was, from 
the first, both whole and stable, with no possibility of 
withdrawal or diminution. He came to do the Father’s 
will. 


He could, of course, have redeemed us by any single 
act. No bloodshedding was necessary, no death. Again, 
His sacrifice might have been made complete, as a 
sacrifice, by any outward manifestation of His inward 
self-offering. It was, however, His will that the mani- 
festation should be as complete and perfect as possible 
by giving Himself into the hands of His enemies even 
unto death. But during His life there were other, less 
perfect, manifestations. Such were, for example, the 
Presentation and Circumcision, the Flight into Egypt, 
the hidden life at Nazareth, the Baptism and consecration 
to public life, and other events. Often also He gave 
expression to the same idea, saying that He had come 
to do the Father’s will, to obey the Father, to render 
Him glory, to give His life a ransom for many, and so 
forth. All these actions and words, in so far as they 
manifested the offering of Himself to God, made from 
the beginning, were sacrificial acts—supposing, of course, 
that He had the intention that they should be—and 
Catholic tradition warrants us in saying that, in one 
way or another, some of them corresponded to the 
figurative sacrifices of the Old Law. Then, at last, came 
the great day when this perpetual self-oblation was given 
its fullest and most perfect manifestation, beyond which 
even Christ could not go, when from the excess of His 
love, He publicly manifested His full self-offering, by 
giving Himself into His enemies hands, allowing them 
to shed His blood even unto death. To this death, the 
perfection of sacrifice because made visible in the most 
perfect way, He wished the benefits of redemption to 
be, in a special way, connected. In it the part played 
by the slaying of the victim is easy to see. It was not 
the sacrifice. Christ was the offering priest, not the 
Roman soldiers, whose act was evil, whereas Christ’s 
sacrifice was a perfect work. He offered Himself, not 
physically, by killing Himself, but by the outward, 
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symbolical expression of His inward moral acts, by 
giving Himself to His enemies, to death at their hands. 
We find then that His sacrifice was twofold, as every 
true sacrifice must be; it was inward, the perfect offering 
of Himself to God, and it was outward, His full self- 
surrender to enemy hands, by which He publicly and 
most completely manifested the inward offering. He 
who had before, in infancy and mature age, avoided all 
attempts upon His life, now of His own free will suffered 
the death His enemies put upon Him. In His action 
we find verified all the notes that, according to the 
foregoing, make up the essence of a perfect sacrifice. 
It is the complete offering to God, by a priest as an act 
of religion, of a visible victim, that aptly manifests and 
symbolizes the sacrifier’s perfect inward self-offering. 


Now before we come to the Eucharistic sacrifice, there 
is another point to consider. 


As Christ’s offering of Himself, in His own proper 
human species did not begin upon Calvary, but began 


with His human life, so it did not end upon Calvary, 
but still goes on in heaven. 


This is the doctrine so emphatically and beautifully 
expressed in Hebrews viii. 1 foll.: ‘“* Talem habemus 
pontificem qui consedit in dextera sedis magnitudinis 
in coelis. Sanctorum minister et tabernaculi veri, quod 
fixit Dominus et non homo. Omnis enim pontifex ad 
offerendum munera et hostias constituitur; unde necesse 
est et hunc habere aliquid quod offerat.’’ Again, ix. 
11-12: ‘‘ Christus autem assistens pontifex futurorum 
bonorum per amplius et perfectius tabernaculum non 
manufactum, idest non hujus creationis, sed per pro- 


prium sanguinem introivit semel in sancta, aeterna 
redemptione inventa.”’ 


The once-a-year entry of the Jewish High Priest into 
the Holy of Holies, with which Christ’s once-for-all entry 
into heaven is here compared and contrasted, was 
precisely for the purpose of sacrifice; whence it seems 
to follow that Christ went into heaven also to carry on 
and perpetuate His unique sacrifice. We may well ask 
how this can be, seeing that He dieth now no more? 
This, indeed, has been a stumbling-block to many, but 
mainly, I believe, because they have set out with a wrong 
idea of sacrifice which they have not been able to fit 
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in with the course of. Christ’s glorious life in heaven; 
hence St. Paul’s words have been twisted and robbed of 
their full meaning. But, leaving aside, for the present, 
the answer to the question as to how it can be, we have 
to satisfy ourselves that it is. Of this, our texts, if given 
their proper weight, leave little doubt. In the one first 
quoted, it is clearly said that Christ, now living in 
heaven, there fulfils His priestly office, there offers His 
sacrifice; in place of a tabernacle made with hands, He 
has an eternal temple; in place of heifers, He offers 
Himself. Much the same is said in cap. 7, v. 23 foll.: 
“Et alii quidem plures facti sunt sacerdotes, idcirco 
quod morte prohiberentur permanere. Hic autem eo 
quod maneat in aeternum, sempiternum habet sacer- 
dotium, unde et salvare in perpetuum potest, accedentes 
per semetipsum ad Deum, semper vivens ad interpel- 
landum pro nobis. Talis enim decebat ut nobis esset 
pontifex, sanctus, innocens, impollutus, segregatus a 
peccatoribus et excelsior coelis factus, qui non habet 
necessitatem quotidie, quemadmodum sacerdotes, prius 
pro suis delictis hostias offere, deinde pro populi; hoc 
enim fecit semel, seipsum offerendo.”’ 


He offered Himself once, by an irrevocable act which, 
beginning with the Incarnation, did not cease with its 
supreme manifestation on Calvary, but continues still. 
Hence He remains a priest for ever, fulfilling for ever 
His priestly office, though no longer externalizing with 
the blood-shedding of Calvary, His perfect self-offering 
to the Father. 

We find the same teaching in the Apocalypse, 5. 6: 
‘‘ Et vidi, et ecce in medio throni et quatuor animalium 
et in medio seniorum, agqnum stantem tamquam 
occisum,’’ Christ, that is, in the state and with the 
appearance of the victim of sacrifice. 


Nor is this teaching novel or unknown to antiquity. 
In Thomassinus, De Incarnatione, lib. X, cc. 11-12, the 
reader will find a large number of Patristic passages 
bearing striking testimony to the perpetual heavenly 
priesthood and sacrifice of Christ. So far as the Church 
militant is concerned, this is not, of course, a perfect 
sacrifice, since it is not made visible to us on earth, but 
as regards the Church triumphant the necessary note 
of visibility is fully verified. 

Christ, therefore, who, while on earth, was in a 
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constant state of self-oblation, now in heaven continues 
this same offering; for now, as before, His human will 
is always in perfect conformity with His Father’s; as 
man He still submits Himself to the Father in perfect 
adoration; all that He has, as man, is still the Father’s 
and given to do His will. By a simple application of 
these principles we can see at once how the Mass also 
fulfils all the requirements of a sacrifice. 


According to Trent (XXII, c. 1) Jesus, in order to 
leave to the Church a visible sacrifice—do not the words 
insinuate that He offers also an invisible one?—by which 
the sacrifice of the cross should be represented, declaring 
Himself to have been made a priest for ever, at the Last 
Supper offered His body and blood under the species of 
bread and wine to God His Father, and under the same 
species gave them to the Apostles, whom He then made 
priests, that they should partake of them, and He 
commanded them and their successors to offer them, 
saying these words: ‘‘ Do this in memory of me.”’ If 
anything can be clear, these words of Trent make it 
clear that Christ then offered a true sacrifice and that 
the Mass is the repetition of the Supper. It is, of course, 
representative of the Cross, it commemorates and applies 
the merits of the Cross, but it is the same as the Supper. 
The priest is the same, the oblation is the same, and, 
moreover, the rite or mode of offering is the same. 
The Last Supper, then, not the tragedy of Calvary, was 
the first Mass. No other conclusion is possible from the 
words of the Council, and it is because so many 
theologians have been blind to this conclusion that so 
many warring theories have been set forth. 


Strong confirmation of this conclusion is provided by 
some of the earliest Christian names for the Mass. It 
is well known that, from very early times, if not from 
the first beginnings of the use of Latin as the ritual 
language, the central part of the Mass was known as 
the actio, which is almost certainly the abbreviation of 
actio gratiarum. But this is simply «xeporia, and we know 
how St. Justin, for example (I Apol. cc. 65-66), speaks of 
the bread and wine of the sacrifice as «#xepriz, and applies 
the word to the prayers by which the elements are 
sanctified, or, as he says, are ewcharistied. Which takes 
us back to the Supper when Jesus, taking bread and 
wine, blessed them and gave thanks, «x«perncas. 
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Another word used of the Mass in primitive times was 
Dominicum. Reference might be made to St. Augustine 
(Breviculus Collationis cum Donatistis, 3, n. 32, P.L. 
43, 644), the Passio Martyrum A bitinensium (Boll. Acta 
Sanct., February, Tome II, pp. 512 seqq.); St. Cyprian 
(De Opere et Eleemosynis, 15, BL. 4, 612-613); Novatian 
(De Spectaculis, 5 [inter opera Cypriani, P.L. 4, 814)). 
But the adjective dominicum needs a substantive, and 
the only one that will do for it is convivium. And so 
again we are taken back to the Last Supper, the coena 
dominica or xvpiaxdy Jaunvoyv Of I Cor. ii. 20 ss. 


Another common term was offerre, with the noun 
oblatio. This is the body and blood of Christ, offered 
as He offered them at the Last Supper, which was the 
first Mass. 


St. Cyprian’s clear exposition of this teaching, though 
familiar, will bear quotation. In his epistola 63, after 
speaking at length of what Christ did at the Last Supper, 
he goes on (no. 14): ‘‘ Si Christus . . . sacrificium Patri 
seipsum obtulit et hoc fiert in sui commemorationem 
praecepit, utique ille sacerdos vice Christi vere fungitur 
si id quod Christus fecit imitatur, et sacrificium verum 
et plenum tunc offert in. ecclesia Deo Patri, si sic incipiat 
offerre secundum quod ipsum Christum videat obtulisse.”’ 

So we see that the sacrifice that we offer, to wit the 
Mass, is, by the sameness of the offerer, the oblation 
and the rite, the same as the sacrifice that Christ offered 
on the night that He was betrayed, and that He 
commanded the Apostles to offer in memory of Him. 
When, therefore, we seek that which forms the essence 
of the sacrifice of the Mass, we can find it in nothing 
but the act of offering, insofar as this external offering 
manifests the internal. Granted that the Mass is a 
commemoration, a representation and an application 
of the sacrifice of Calvary, granted that it was Christ’s 
will that the graces of the redemption, namely, pro- 
pitiation and expiation, should be specially connected 
with His death on the cross, since this was the completest 
and most perfect manifestation of His always perfect 
inward self-offering, and so became the one absolute 
and consummated sacrifice; let all this and anything 
else of this sort be granted, it still remains true that 
Christ offered His body and blood at the Last Supper, 
that He then offered a real sacrifice, and that the formal 
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essence of sacrifice consists in and can only consist in 
the act of offering. 

And so we come directly to our conclusion. The Mass 
is the repetition of the Last Supper. Then Christ, in 
His natural human form, offered His body and blood 
under the species of bread and wine, saying: This is 
my body given (or broken) for you, This is my blood 
shed for you; thus expressing and symbolizing the 
inward offering of Himself, which was to be so soon 
still more perfectly expressed on the morrow. Now, in 
the Mass He is really present on the altar, by the mouth 
of His priest He repeats the same words, and thus 
expresses and symbolizes His self-offering unto the 
death that is now past, while, at the same time, He 
also expresses and symbolizes the present and eternal 
continuation of that same irrevocable act of self-offering 
that still goes on in heaven. Christ is present on the 
altar, He is living there, and He is still offering Himself 
to the Father. This offering of Himself He manifests 
and outwardly symbolizes by the separate species of 
bread and wine representing His body divided from His 
blood, and by the words of consecration, which recall 
to us His death, and by which He expresses and signifies, 
to those who believe, the perfect and eternal giving of 
Himself into the hands of His Father. 


The Mass, therefore, is both a formal sacrifice in itself 
and, at the same time, a relative and representative 
sacrifice. It would he idle to pretend that this theory 
avoids all difficulties. No theory can hope to do so. But 
I am confident that, with a little careful thought, most 
of them will disappear. It is suggested, for example, 
that if the Last Supper was a true sacrifice in itself, 
there was no necessity or no room for the sacrifice of 
Calvary. In the first place we might answer that it is 
not necessary for every sacrifice to be propitiatory or 
expiatory. It may be simply a sacrifice of praise, 
adoration or thanksgiving, and it would make no 
difference to the theory set forth if we granted that 
Christ wished the benefits of propitiation and expiation 
to be attached to His death, rather than to any other 
sacrificial act. Secondly, we would answer that the 
Supper and the Cross are not two different sacrifices, 
but are one only, differing simply in the external rite. 
It must be borne in mind that no sacrifice is true unless 
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there be an inward self-oblation that is manifested by 
the outward offering. The former must inspire the 
latter. The inward is the reality, the outward is but 
a sign. To have a complete sacrifice the two must go 
together. Hence the one inward self-offering may be 
outwardly symbolized diversely and at different times, 
while there is but one real sacrifice, because the various 
manifestations are ritually co-ordinated and, as a sign, 
acquire unity. 

In a word, this theory seems to avoid the dangers 
besetting others that have been put forward, and, at the 
same time, to give full weight to the moral values which 
must be stressed, if we are to escape all peril of 
materialism in considering the work and death of Christ. 





MELCHISEDECH, KING OF SALEM 


By THE Rev. Guy BrRInKwortTH, S.J. 


NE of the most tantalizing figures in the whole 
of the Old Testament is that of Melchisedech, 
King of Salem. His name occurs twice, separated 
by a whole millennium. In the fourteenth 
chapter of the Book of Genesis the story of Abram’s 
victory over the Elamite and Babylonian punitive 
expedition of the four kings, Chodorlahomor, Thadal, 
Amraphel and Arioch, as they returned with the spoils 
of Sodom and Gomorrha, is suddenly interrupted by 
what seems a very trivial and irrelevant incident. The 
Patriarch’s chief motive for his attack on the four kings 
had been the recovery of his beloved nephew, Lot, who 
was being led as a captive from the plundered cities of 
the plain. With his own three hundred and eighteen 
followers and some allies, he had overtaken completely 
surprised by night and routed them. Truly, the arm 
of God did not forsake him, for the harrying of the 
fleeing enemy from Dan to Hobah represents, as more 
than one commentator points out a hot pursuit which 
must have lasted the best part of two days. Abram 
returned in triumph, bearing the booty of Sodom and 
Gomorrha with him. Ashe approached the town of 
Salem after a journey of some 180 miles we are told 
cryptically: ‘‘ Melchisedech, king of Salem, bringing 
forth bread and wine, for he was a priest of the most 
High God, blessed him and said: ‘ Blessed be Abram 
by the most High God, who created. Heaven and Earth, 
and blessed be the most High God by whose protection 
the enemies are in thy hands.’ And he gave him the 
tithes of all.’’ With these words the scene closes on 
the dim figure of the King-Priest: and were it not for 
the second mention of him one thousand years later we 
might be forgiven for forgetting him altogether. 

But the name occurs again in a startling context, and 
at once a brilliant light is focussed on that insignificant 
scene enacted in the very cradle of Jewish history. No 
less @ person than David, in a Psalm expressly quoted 
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by Our Lord Himself as Messianic, sings of his great 
descendant yet to come in an incomparable strophe : 
“The Lord hath sworn, and He will not repent: thou 
art a priest forever according to the order of Melchise- 
dech.’’ Although the Davidic authorship of this Psalm 
has been called in question by the majority of Protestant 
exegetes, who prefer to place the date of its composition in 
the second century B.c., in view of the uncompromising 
words of Christ Himself in the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, and the definite pronouncement of the Biblical 
Commission,’ any discussion of the question would be 
otiose. Who then was this Melchisedech ? 


To the Jews themselves the query had not been without 
import. When St. Paul takes up the subject, and derives 
his justly famous argument in Hebrews vii., it is clear 
that he is presuming a great deal of previous discussion 
and interest. To the Jews, then, the mystery surround- 
ing the strange personality of Melchisedech was a 
familiar one. And the reason is clear. In the estimation 
of the Israelites, Abraham was the greatest of their 
national heroes—the father of their race. That he should 
have been blessed by, and that he should have acknow- 
ledged and paid tithes to an alien potentate and priest 
seemed to them intolerable. All the characteristic 
subtlety and ingenuity of Rabbinical thought was 
mobilized on the problem. On the @ priori premiss 
that Abraham could not be considered inferior to any 
save Sem his ancestor, and could never have paid tithes 
to any of the sons of the pagan Japhet and the cursed 
Ham, Melchisedech was identified with Sem himself, who 
was in turn given an appropriate age which naturally 
varies with the different methods of computation.’ 
Thus the Targum. St. Jerome writes to the priest 
Evagrius or Evangelus: ‘‘ Traduntque hunc esse Sem, 
primum filium Noe, et eo tempore quo ortus est Abram, 
habuisse aetatis annos trecentos nonaginta.’’? We must 
here diligently eschew the fascinating question of the 


1 May, 1910: Denzinger 2133. 

* It is of interest here to note that with the aid of the writings 
of Sanchuniathon, a Phenician historian of approximately 
1000 B.c., some moderns have attempted to identify the second 
half of Melchisedech’s name with the name Sydyc, which in turn 
is regarded as the Phenician equivalent to Sem. 

3 Migne, P.L., 22, 680. 
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chronology of the Patriarchal generations, and content 
ourselves with the observation that Jerome’s figure for 
the age of Sem when Abram was born is completely 
confirmed by a study of the ‘‘ generations of Sem ’’ in 
c. 11 of the Vulgate Genesis. Moreover, we are told 
that Sem lived to be six hundred years of age. But if 
Melchisedech was Sem, why did not the inspired writer 
say so? 

The obscurity of St. Paul’s words in the epistle to 
the Hebrews did not fail to arouse the pious curiosity 
and even credulity of the early Christians and heretics. 
The latter, under the ubiquitous and powerful Gnostic 
influence of the time, seized on the words 4¢xarwp, duntwp, 
dyeveadoynros and read into them a singular wealth of 
meaning. Melchisedech soon became the incarnation of 
some gnostic force or demi-urge, and became responsible 
for the creation of the Word. Thus St. Augustine refers to 
certain ‘‘ Melchisedecians ”’ : ‘‘ Melchisedeciani Melchise- 
dech, sacerdotem Dei excelsi, non hominem fuisse, sed 
virtutem Dei esse arbitrantur.’’* St. Epiphanius, Bishop 
of Salamina, also mentions and deals with the ‘‘ Melchise- 
decians ’’ in his ‘‘ Adversus 80 Haereses.’? Undoubtedly 
the literal sense of the words of the Apostle led these 
early heretics to a conviction that the High Priest of 
Salem was none other than .the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, or his creator, who in some way 
appeared to Abram as a type unto Himself or his 
creature. Finally, we have the evidence of the Bishop 
of Salamina that an Egyptian heretic, Hierax, ‘‘ vir 
acutissimo in omnibus ingenio ’’ identified Melchisedech 
with the Holy Ghost. This error of Hierax has found 
its way into the notorious ‘‘ Quaestiones Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti,’’ sometimes erroneously attributed to St. 
Augustine. It is more probable that it was of this work 
that St. Jerome wrote so scornfully to the priest 
Evangelus: ‘‘. . . misisti mihi volumen .. . et nescio 
utrum tu de titulo nomen subtraxeris, an ille qui 
scripsit, ut periculum fugeret disputandi, auctorem 


‘De Haeresibus, Migne, P.L., 42, 31. Pére Bardy, in an 
article in the Revue Biblique, Vol. XXXV, p. 497, to which we 
are, in some measure indebted, is ofthe opinion that the 
Melchisedecians never were numerous enough to merit the name 
of a “ sect.”’? Of course, we find Philo of Alexandria inclined 
to the gnostic view of the personality of the High Priest. 
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noluerit confiteri.”’ The Doctor goes on to give the 
Catholic tradition and says that it has always affirmed 
the purely human nature of Melchisedech. He main- 
tains that he was a Chanaanite, and the ‘ezatwp, ‘aurrwp, 


‘ayevezdsynros is easily explained by assuming that he was 


a man of very low parentage or even an illegitimate son, 
who had been called by God personally to be His Priest. 
These bald assumptions were later to be worked up into 
the most fantastic stories. 


Before entering upon any serious discussion as to the 
identity of Melchisedech, it is clear that some idea of 
the location of the town of Salem is necessary. St. 
Jerome quite confidently asserted that it was the city 
of Salim near Sichem mentioned in St. John iii. 23—and 
even claimed that the ruins of the palace of the priest- 
king were still visible in his day. But on this point at 
least we may agree with Professor Driver when he says 
the assertion ‘‘ has little to recommend it.’’ Certainly 
the Targumin of Jonathan and Onkelos and the 
Antiquities of Josephus identify Salem with the modern 
Jerusalem. Further, ‘‘ the King’s Vale’’ mentioned as 
the meeting-place of Abram and Melchisedech is trans- 
lated from the same Hebrew expression which is used 
in II Kings xviii. 18 as referring to a spot where the 
childless Absalom erected a monument to himself and 


which, according to Josephus, lay a couple of stadia 


outside the city of Jerusalem.’ And perhaps it is not 
without significance that Jerusalem lay approximately 
on the straight line which joined Hobah, the turning 
point of Abram’s march, and the town in which he had 
his home at the time, Mambre. Finally, the routed king 
of Sodom, or his successor, who was present at the 
meeting in the King’s Vale, would most likely have 
taken refuge from the Babylonians in the ‘‘ Wilderness 
of Judwa’’ which lay in the mountainous district 
between Jerusalem and his own city now in ruins.® 


5 Antiquities, VII, 243. 


° We speak of the ‘‘ successor ”’ to the defeated King of Sodom 
because a careful reading of the original of verse 10 of the 
chapter suggests the possibility of the defeated King Bara 
having lost his life in the bituminous lakes which abounded in 
the neighbourhood of his city: ‘‘ Now the woodland vale had 
many pits of slime... .” 
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So we have ample evidence for concluding with some 
degree of certainty that Melchisedech was a petty king 
or chieftain of a little mountain fortress, no bigger in 
area than Trafalgar Square, which was later to develop 
into the world-famous Jerusalem. 


The date of the meeting is necessarily vague. From 
mere internal evidence it is impossible to fix it even 
approximately. But in the first verse of the chapter one 
of the allies of the King Chodorlahomor is given as 
Amraphel, King of Senaar (Hebrew for Babylonia). 
This latter king has been satisfactorily identified with 
the great Hammurabi, sixth king of the first Babylonian 
Dynasty, about whom we have much information. His 
numerous inscriptions, including his well-known codi- 
fication of his laws betrayed the period of his reign in 
the last century of the third millennium sB.c. Of the 
history of Jerusalem at this early date we know nothing 
certain. George Adam Smith, in his classic work on the 
town, presents her as entering history in the year 1400 
B.c. ‘‘ with a plain and sober air, singularly in keeping 
with the absence of glamour which we have noted in her 
clear atmosphere and grey surroundings.’’ Anything 
before this date he regards as pre-history. 


The earliest record we have of Jerusalem outside the 
Old Testament is thus six or seven hundred years too 
late. This record is found -in the celebrated Tel-el- 
Amarna Tablets; a collection of some three hundred clay 


tablets which were sent to the ‘‘ Golden Emperor” | 


Amenhotep III, whose colossal monolith statue on the 
Nile used to sing at sunrise in the time of the Roman 
Emperors, and his successor Amenhotep IV, one of the 
most famous of the Pharaohs and generally known as 
Akhenaten. These letters were mainly diplomatic in 
nature, coming as they did from the various vassal kings 
and chiefs in the Eastern Empire.’ Amongst them are 
seven or eight from a certain Abd-Khibar, then King of 
Uru-Salem. Many attempts have been made to identify 
this Abd-Khibar with Melchisedech, if not in person, at 
least in Dynasty; however, none of them are very con- 
vincing. Savce, the assyriologist, claimed to translate 
a certain striking sentence which occurs several times 


’ Sir Flinders Petrie has recently given the date of Akhenaten 
as 1377—1361. 
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in the Abd-Khibar letters: ‘‘ Neither my father nor my 
mother has exalted me in this place: the oracle of the 
mighty King has established me in his house.’’* There 
is no doubt that these words bear some superficial 
resemblance to the words of St. Paul about Melchise- 
dech. In the course of a long controversy in the pages 
of the Expository Times® Professor Driver disputes the 
accuracy of the translation, and alleges that in the words 
of Abd-Khibar we find only an example of oriental 
flattery and diplomacy. After all, seven centuries 
divided the priest-king of Genesis and the despairing 
vassal of Egypt, seven centuries of fierce internecine war- 
fare, during which Uru-Salem might have been razed to 
the ground and rebuilt half a dozen times. It is more 
probable that in the time of Abram, Chanaan was under 
the fast weakening rule of the Elamites, who were 
already on the verge of surrendering their authority to 
the increasing power of Hammurabi, now embarked on 
his task of building up the Babylonian Empire. Cer- 
tainly we know from the introductory verses of the 
chapter that the cities of the Pentapolis were subjected 
to Elamite rule. Salem, then, was more likely to have 
been under the heel of the East than the West. <A study 
of the monuments betrays the fact that Sargon of Akkad, 
a Semitic king from Babylonia, had pushed his Western 
Empire as far as the Mediterranean coast before 2700 
B.C. (Hence the statement by Herodotus that Tyre was 
founded about 2750 B.c. becomes less incredible.) So 
the greater part of Chanaan can be conjectured to have 
been under Eastern rule long before the time of Abram, 
and Egyptian influence in Palestine probably only 
began with the eighteenth Dynasty in the seventeenth 
century B.c. Whatever we learn about Uru-Salim and 
its king from the Tel-el-Armana tablets, written as they 
were under Egyptian rule, can hardly help us to any 
useful knowledge about a very different Salem under 
Eastern rule and separated by a gap of seven centuries. 


We have mentioned the Egyptian influence in 
Palestine which commenced a few centuries after 


*Fr. Gigot, in his Outlines of Jewish History (p. 12), favours 
the translation of Sayce—but Driver’s view that ‘“ oracle ’’ is 
a mistranslation for ‘‘ arm ”? seems more likely. 


*Vols. VII and VIII. 
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Abram’s arrival. This influence was a forceful one, 
being in the nature of a series of effective military expedi- 
tions which ultimately, under the greatest of the Egyptian 
generals, Thothmes III, reached the Carchemish bridge- 
head on the Eastern bank of the Euphrates. These 
campaigns are not without their significance, for they 
were carried out, it seems, with the principal object of 
stamping out the Hyksos who with the aid of an usurping 
line of nearly forty Pharaohs had for so long exerted a 
strangle-hold in the Empire on the Nile delta itself. This 
points to a strong Hyksos occupation of Palestine and 
Syria—a fact which undoubtedly explains the presence of 
Egyptian scarabs and burials of the twelfth Dynasty 
(c. 2000 B.c.) at Gezer and Jericho, where, as Professor 
Garstang has recently proved, there are many other testi- 
monies of a strong Hyksos occupation in the time of 
Melchisedech. It has been customary on the part of 
archeologists, armchair and otherwise, to maintain that 
the Hyksos only passed through Palestine on their way to 
a brief rule in Egypt after the beginning of the second 
millennium. Thus the Cambridge Ancient History 
states: ‘‘ Palestinian excavation has not as yet thrown 
light upon the problem of the Hyksos, but it supports the 
view that their occupation of Egypt was not of very long 
duration.’’ But the most recent work of Sir Flinders 
Petrie at Gerar, Bethphelet, and Old Gaza as well as even 
more recent work at Ras Shamra and Jericho all seem to 
point to a very long subjugation of the Egyptians under 
the usurping Hyksos Pharaohs, probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of eight centuries. This fixes the date of the 
first Hyksos invasion about 2400 B.c., three centuries 
before the coming of Abram, and close on the heels of the 
conquests of Sargon and Akkad. The Hyksos were, as 
their name denotes, a race of nomadic chieftains. The 
proper interpretation of their name according to the 
Egyptian historian Manetho, is ‘‘ The Royal Shepherds ”’ 
or ‘‘Royal Beduins,’’ due possibly to the decided tendency 
that they had for dividing themselves up into little clans, 
each ruled by a petty king. They probably originated 
from the vallev of the Oxus, regarded by some as the 
cradle of the Aryan race, and to-day called Turkestan, 
just north of Afchanistan. Like the present occupants 
of the territory they were distinguished for their horse- 
manship, and it was their introduction of the horse and 
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the chariot into warfare which enabled them to carry all 
pefore them from the Oxus to the Nile. Everywhere they 
left unique and indisputable marks of their occupation in 
the form of their peculiar defensive construction, which 
consisted of the glacis rather than the wall, possibly to 
permit of the free use of their chief fighting weapon—the 
chariot. Traces of their bronze weapons, greatly 
superior to the Egyptian copper, are also found every- 
where to mark their indomitable and restless spirit. . As 
the result of their occupation of Egypt they took on, 
superficially at least, much of the Western culture which 
gradually percolated back along the line of their advance 
through Palestine and Syrian—a line which by 2000 B.c. 
had been to some extent closed up by the Elamite con- 
quests. As Gezar, Jericho and the cities of the plain were 
almost certainly under Hyksos rulers descended from the 
garrisons left there by the first Hyksos wave of aggres- 
sion, and who at the time of Abram owed some sort of 
allegiance to the Elamites or Babylonians who had fol- 
lowed in the wake of this advance, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that Melchisedech himself was an Hyksos—at 
least by descent, though it is highly probable that the 
inhabitants of the town of Salem were, in the main, of 
the fellaheen races native to the neighbourhood. 


The rationalist critics have not been slow to seize upon 
the peculiarity of the name given to God in the context. 
El Elyon, translated as ‘‘ Deus Excelsus,’’ occurs but 
once in the whole book of Genesis, and but half a dozen 
times in the Pentateuch. Consequently El Elyon is taken 
to be the name of some pagan deity, for it is probable that 
there was no lack of such deities in the mixed and poly- 
theistic inhabitants of Salem. The ‘‘ High Place ’”’ of 
Ninip seems to have been situated on the summit of Mount 
Moriah, and with this fact in view, El Elyon has been 
rather gratuitously translated by ‘‘ The God of Heights.’’ 
In other words, according to some non-Catholic commen- 
tators, Melchisedech was a priest of the pagan deity of the 
place. Another line of approach has been to identify the 
name of Melchisedech with the Arabian and Phoenician 
Zedek, which in Hebrew means “‘ Righteousness.’’ Now 
although St. Paul translates the name of the King-Priest 
by ‘‘ King of Justice,’’ it cannot be denied that it could 
as well be translated by ‘‘ Mv King is Justice ’’; or “‘ My 
King is Zedek,’? Whether this Phoenician Zedek was the 
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god of Justice or Righteousness is not too certain: 
Sanchuniathon seems to imply that his Sydyc was some 
kind of demi-god, and refers to him as the inventor of 
salt and as being ‘‘ just.’’ It should, however, be noted 
that Jerusalem is not infrequently called in the Old 
Testament ‘‘ The City of Righteousness,”’ so that *‘ Mel- 
chisedech ’’ might conceivably have signified ‘‘ King of 
the city of Righteousness.’’ Certainly we know of a later 
king of Jerusalem who was called Adonisedec—which has 
a similar meaning to Melchisedech. This king was 
undoubtedly a pagan, and was quite possibly the Abd- 
Khibar of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets." 


Despite all this confusing criticism one thing remains 
clear. Abram, as the chosen leader of God’s chosen 
People, a man distinguished for his utter and selfless 
devotion to the one Yahwe, could never have tolerated 
the blessing of a pagan priest, nor would he have paid 
tithes to him in recognition and in payment of any pagan 
sacrifice. Whatever can be said for identifying El Elyon 
of v. 18 with a member of the various pagan pantheons of 
the day, and some of the arguments adduced are by no 
means weak, all must be rejected in view of this one un- 
assailable fact—that Abram recognized in Melchisedech 
a priest of Yahwe, and after all, he was in the best position 
to judge. ‘‘ But consider how great is he to whom 
Abraham gave tithes of the best portion of the booty.’’™ 
How it was that the priest-king of a little mountain 
fortress inhabited and surrounded by every form and 
manner of paganism, came to be the Servant of the One 
True and Living God is another question; and we are 
here, surely, plunged into the mysteries of God’s saving 
grace. It is to be remarked that though the Egyptian 
and Babylonian religions were polytheistic in theory, in 
both cases there is a distinct vestige of monotheism in the 
pre-dominance of a creator-God; he is Marduk, the Lord 
of the world, who conquers Tiamat. mother of Chaos to 
create the universe; or he is Atum-Ra, the Sun-God who 
emerges resplendant by his own power from the primeval 
Nun or Chaos and becomes the father of many lesser 
deities. The cult of Marduk seems to have taken on very 
definite shape in the time of Hammurabi, so that we can 


” Cf. Joshua, c. 10, for an account of Adonisedec. 
Hebrews vii. 4. 
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take it that the High Place of Ninip which most probably 
existed in Salem as early as this, contained in it distinct 
traces of monotheism. Some words of Pére Condamin 
are not impertinent here: ‘‘ Through the tangle of poly- 
theistic and mythical imaginings is descried a God who is 
Creator and Governor of the Universe, who punishes and 
pardons sins, with whom man enters into communication 
by prayer. . . . By the side of truths perceived by: the 
natural powers of the reason, some faint traces of primi- 
tive revelation may have subsisted through the cen- 
turies.’’*” Now the fact that we have made some attempt 
to establish the probability of the king of Salem being an 
Hyksos chieftain gains some significance. It is fairly 
clear that they possessed distinct traces of Elamite cul- 
ture, and that authoritative opinion inclines to emphasize 
their Semitic descent. They certainly seem to have 
arisen originally in the neighbourhood of the landing 
place of the Ark. The Hyksos, no doubt, were one of the 
tribes scattered after the proud attempt to build the tower 
of Babel. Some of these tribes or clans in their wander- 
ings soon lost to a great extent their primitive mono- 
theism, though certain families were likely to have pre- 
served the old tradition of Yahwe. It has been the usual 
practice of certain eminent scholars to deny that the 
undoubtedly polytheistic systems which were in 
abundant evidence in the second and third millenniums 
B.c. had a monotheistic origin, and in accordance with 
certain apriori principles based on much abused and over- 
worked evolutionary hypotheses, to weave fantastic 
theories concerning the ‘‘ totemistic’’ or ‘‘ animistic ”’ 
origin of the religion of the Semites and allied tribes.” 
Pére Lagrange has ably criticized this view in his 
“Etudes sur les Religions Sémitiques,’’ and recently 
there has arisen a stout ally in Professor Langdon of 
Oxford. ‘‘. . . All Semitic tribes seem to appear to have 
started with a single tribal deity whom they regarded as 
the Divine Creator of his people . . .”’ (Semitic Myth- 
ology). Again, in the ‘‘ Field Museum Leaflet, 28”’’: 
‘“‘ In my opinion, the history of the oldest religion of man 
is a rapid decline from monotheism to extreme poly- 


2 The Religion. of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 31. 


3 Thus Osterley and Robinson in their Hebrew Religion and 
even a standard work like the Cambridge Ancient History. 
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theism and widespread belief in evil spirits. It is in a 
true sense, the history of the fall of man.’’ This opinion, 
as the result of personal and very recent field-work is 
entitled to some respect. 


So we can take it that it was extremely possible, indeed, 
probable, that Melchisedech, instead of being a priest of a 
pagan pantheon, was a worshipper and minister of the 
one Living God, the vestige of whose worship had been 
handed down to him from the days of Sem and Noe. 
Strengthened by grace, this “‘ primitive revelation ’’ may 
have made him worthy in some way to merit to be chosen 
as the type of the New Priesthood which the Messiah 
Himself, Priest of all nations and for ever, was to initiate 
two thousand years after. 


We have as yet to enquire into the significance of the 
deeds that were enacted in the King’s Vale. Again, the 
fact that the great Patriarch actively participated in them 
must be our chief guide. Here was no pagan ritual. In 
the New Commentary on Holy Scripture, edited by the 
late Bishop Gore, H. 8. Erith gives the common rational- 
istic opinion that Abram undoubtedly paid his respects 
to some pagan deity in that meeting outside the walls of 
Salem—a failing only too common among the early 
Israelites. It is true that in the Old Testament we find 
frequent reproaches and condemnations of the fickleness 
of the Chosen People in this respect. But here, we are 
dealing not with Israel, the false Spouse of Yahwe (cf. 
Ezech xvi.) but with the chosen servant of the God who 
had shortly before said to him: ‘‘ And I will make of 
thee a great nation, and I will bless thee and magnify thy 
name, and thou shalt be blessed’’ (Gen. xii. 2). And 
following immediately after the alleged ‘‘ recognition ”’ 
of a false god by Abram we find these words: ‘‘ Now 


when these things were done the word of Yahwe came to. 


him by a vision saying: Fear not, Abram, I am thy pro- 
tector, and thy reward is exceeding great.’’ Indeed, if 
the whole incident be taken in its proper context, the 
defection of the Patriarch is inconceivable. 


In the Douai version we are told that Melchisedech 
“* bringing forth bread and wine, for he was the priest of 
the most High God, blessed Abram.’’ Now, though as 
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Fr. Prat points out,” the sacrifice of the king of Salem 1s 
not mentioned among the five points given by St. Paul in 
which he typifies Christ, it can be taken as implied, and 
it is clear that the whole weight of tradition and Patristic 
teaching tends to the view that a sacrifice was offered at 
that meeting of the two chosen servants of Yahwe: an 
unbloody sacrifice of bread and wine, as a type of the 
eternal Sacrifice of the Mass. It is not within our scope 
to deal with the dogmatic side of the question here, and 
we pass on to a discussion of the text. It is clear that as 
the words of the Douai version stand: “‘ bringing forth 
bread and wine ’’—any idea of sacrifice is not even 
positively implied. It is not unusual for non-Catholic 
commentators to take for granted that Melchisedech was 
merely making a friendly and propitiatory offering to the 
doughty warrior on his way home from what would seem 
to be a remarkable feat of arms. But a brief examination 
of the theory soon dispels its speciousness. If Melchise- 
dech brought out bread and wine, it could only have been 
because Abram and his men were hungry and needed it, 
or as a propitiatory gift. Bread and wine can hardly be 
described as food most suitable for hungry soldiers, and 
in any case, Abram’s words to the king of Sodom a few 
verses later: ‘‘ I will not take of any things that are 
thine . . . except such things as the young men have 
eaten ’’ would indicate that not an inconsiderable part of 
the plunder which his men were carrying back with them 
consisted of provisions.“ And why should Melchisedech 
have wanted to propitiate Abram? The latter had lived 
some time within a few miles of Salem, and had never 
shown himself in the least hostile to him. Further, he 
was returning triumphant from a great victory, a victory 
won by forced march and strategic swiftness which must 
have left his little band tired and in no way disposed to 
further battle. The natural impregnability of the little 
fortress of Salem was sufficient to rule out any necessity 
for propitiating such a peace-loving and innocuous sheik 
as Abram was. In any case, bread and wine was hardly 
an effective gift, propitiatory or otherwise, to one who was 
laden with the spoils of Sodom and Gomorrha. 


4% Theology of St. Paul, I, p. 379. 


% Cf. verse 11 of the same chapter: ‘‘ And they (the armies 
of the kings) took all the substance of the Sodomites and 
Gomorrhites, and their victuals, and went their way.”’ 
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‘When we come to examine the Hebrew text itself, we 
can see at once that though there is absolutely nothing to 
warrant the rationalist ‘‘ propitiatory gift ’’ hypothesis, 
yet nevertheless we can in no way claim to obtain any 
positive argument for the Patristic interpretation. The 
word translated as ‘‘ bringing forth ’’ is HOSI’, a word 
which in itself contains no sacrificial significance. Liter- 
ally it means ‘‘ he caused to be brought out.’’® It is 
to be admitted that HOSETHI MINCHATHI in Judges 
vi. 18, means to bring forth sacrifice, but here the word 
MINCHATHI colours HOSETHI entirely. HOSI’ means 
‘he brought out ’’ and nothing more and nothing less. 
Because in English we can say “ I bring forth sacrifice ”’ 
it does not follow that when we say “‘ I bring forth bread ’’ 
there is any idea of sacrifice necessarily involved. 
Neither is there any suggestion of a “‘ gift.’’ So in the 
Hebrew of Genesis xiv. 


But it is to be noted that the account adds an_all- 
important qualifying clause. We are told that Melchise- 
dech brought out the bread and the wine because 
(WAHU) he was a priest. It is true that WAHU could 
be translated ‘‘ and,’’ but this would render the clause 
almost meaningless: ‘‘. . . bringing forth bread and 
wine, and he was a priest of the most High.’’ The argu- 
ment is not absolutely apodictic, but if the fact that 
HOST does not of itself in any way imply “ giving,’’ 
and that it is more than likely that Melchisedech’s priest- 
hood is mentioned in order to explain his strange action, 
the argument is at least very suasive. And when we 
reflect that for Israelites the whole concept of priesthood 
was essentially centred in the sacrificial act, the emphasis 
of position which we find placed on the fact of the king’s 
sacerdotal office, the mention of ‘‘ tithes ’’ paid by Abram 
to the priest coupled with the otherwise inexplicable 
‘‘bringing forth’’ of the bread and wine to a well-fed, 
weary and small band of men forms a cumulative argu- 


% It has been claimed by a Catholic writer, whose opinion is 
of no small weight, that HOST’ contains in it a dedicatory sense, 
thus by itself implying sacrifice (7.#.R., 1926, pp. 116-117). This, 
in our humble opinion, is stretching the meaning of the word 
too far; for, amongst other things, the word is used often in 
the Old Testament to describe the action of God in leading or 
‘‘ bringing out ’”’? the Chosen People. 
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ment which clamours for serious consideration.” 


Neither can this bringing forth of bread and wine be 
proved to be in any way a pagan rite in which Abram 
participated. | Sayce is of the opinion that the tithes 
which St. Paul tells us were paid to Melchisedech were 
tithes paid to the god Ninip of the High Place of Salem. 
But he speaks here as an archeologist without. a vestige 
of archeological evidence, and certainly without any 
knowledge of the character of the Father of the Chosen 
People. We can search the pages of such classical works 
as Pére Vincent’s ‘‘ Canaan d’aprés_1’exploration 
récente ’’ or Macalister’s ‘‘ A Century of Exploration in 
Palestine ’’ and beyond the existence of certain libation 
jars which might have been used for wine, we can but 
find few traces of any such sacrifice in the nature of the 
one pictured in the Genesiac account. The paucity of 
evidence is too acute to enable us to settle the question 
archeologically either one way or the other: and until 
there is definite evidence to the contrary we can assume 
that Abram could in no way have tolerated any sacrifice 
save one to Yahwe, however much it may have borrowed 
in external form from pagan ritual. 


An interesting question suggests itself at this point. 
Whence did Abram get the idea of paying tithes at all? 
This is the first mention of ‘‘tithes’’ in Holy Scripture, 
and it should be noted that the custom of paying tithes on 
the first-fruits of the land, or even of the spoils of victory 
was already fairly common amongst the pagan nations. 
We must remember that Abram originally came from 
“ Ur of the Chaldees ’’—-and he seems to have sojourned 
there at a time when the city was at the perilous zenith of 
its short-lived glory. Then it was the dominant city on 
the Euvhrates, and the magnificent work of the recent 
excavations under the leadership of F. C. Woolley during 
the last decade has given us a glimpse of its thronged and 
busy streets as Abram saw them over four thousand years 
ago. Ur, like most of the great cities of Assyria and 
Babylonia, was dominated architecturally and morally 


For lack of space we must prescind here from the controversy 
about the meaning of COHEN used to describe the office which 
has been translated as “ priest.’’? Suffice it to say that out of 
the six hundred times that the word is used in the Old Testament, 
there is only one instance in which it can be said to mean with 
certainty anything other than ‘“ priest.”’ 
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by the towering and massive Ziggurat—‘“‘ half house of 
God, half Temple,’’ there dedicated to Nannar, the Moon- 
God.” We have some idea of the highly organized and 
fully liturgical worship of the place from extant hymns: 


‘“O Holy crescent Light of Heaven, of itself created 
Father Nannar, Lord of Ur, 
Father Nannar, Lord of Shish-Shaiopal. 
Hail Thou, that in the majesty of a king daily risest, 
hail! ”’ 


Within this temple are vast granaries and store rooms 
with clear evidence of a complicated and _ perfect 
machinery for the collecting of tithes—including extensive 
tally-offices at the entrance, and a great weaving factory 
employing nearly two hundred girls and women to work 
the tithes which were paid in wool. Here the youthful 
Abram must have seen day by day the jostling crowds of 
worshippers from the entire neighbourhood flocking to 
pay their tithes in deference to the god Nannar, and to 
pay for the daily sacrifice to the ‘‘ Father, long-suffering 
and full of forgiveness, whose hand upholds the life of 
mankind,’’ whom in their ignorance they so loyally and 
generously worshipped and served. Sayce, who wrote 
before the discoveries at Ur, goes so far as to say that 
‘‘ Babylonia was the inventor of tithes ’’—which is, 
after all, remarkable when we reflect that the Babylonian 
numerical system was sexagesimal rather than decimal. 
Be this as it may, we can legitimately infer that it was 
probably the vivid memory of the tithes paid at the 
huge entrance-gates of the enormous bulk of the Ziggurat 
at Ur that prompted Abram in the first flush of victory 
to pay his tithes to Yahwe through His priest who had 
offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving and prefigurement. 


% Abram’s father, Thare, is referred to in the Apocrypha! 
Book of Jasher as a doughty warrior. Sir Charles Marston. 
in The Bible Is True—an excellent and fascinating work which 
contains much in it to be highly recommended—but unfortu.- 
nately published after this essay was written—thinks that Thare 
was a moon-god worshipper, and appeals to Joshua xxiv. 2. 
‘Thus saith the Lord: the God of Israel: Your fathers dwelt 
of old on the other side of the river: Thare the father of 
Abraham and Nachor. And they served strange gods.’’ But he 
omits to quote Judith v. 6-8 which makes it clear that if “ the 
fathers ”’ served strange gods, this was but a transient aberration. 
and their primitive monotheism remained substantially unbroken. 
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So we are in the position to affirm that though the 
Genesiac account of Melchisedech, taken as a whole does 
not positively and in so many words state that a sacrifice 
of bread and wine was offered to El Elyon during that 
meeting of the Hyksos chief and the Patriarch in the 
King’s Valley, it nevertheless in no way contradicts that 
view; and that a rational study of the whole context 
demands it. And, therefore, when St. Paul turns the 
revealing light of inspiration on that dim and distant 
scene, it is no vague and shadowy thing that we see, 
but, as the Fathers have always insisted, the type of 
the great High Priest forever, according to the order 
of Melchisedech and also the type of the new and 
unbloody sacrifice which shall be offered in every corner 
of the world, from the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof—the Sacrifice of the Mass in which each 
day is recited the third century prayer: ‘‘ Supra quae 
propitio ac sereno vultu respicere digneris; quod tibi 
obtulit Summus Sacerdos tuus Melchisedech, sanctum 
Sacrificium, immaculatam hostiam.’’ And the charac- 
tertistic words of St. Augustine spring up in our minds: 


**In Vetere Testamento Novum latet: in Novo Vetus 
patet.”’ 













CONVERTS AND CRADLE CATHOLICS 


By WILKINSON SHERREN. 


HERE were in round figures 12,000 conversions to 
the Faith in England and Wales in 1934, and it 
would be useful to know how this number was 
made up—how many came from the Anglican 
Church, how many from Nonconformity, and the number 
of converts who had no sectarian affiliations. 


Tennyson expressed a common denominator of pre- 
conversion experience in The Wreck when he wrote :— 


‘* Hide me Mother! My fathers belonged to the 

Church of old, 

I am driven by storm and sin and death to the 
ancient Fold, 

I cling to the Catholic Cross once more, to the Faith 
that saves, 

My brain is full of the clash of wrecks and the roar 
of waves.”’ 


Apart from the heroic Protestant clergymen who 
‘“come home,”’ the consequences to many other people 
who are converted to Catholicism have been expressed 
in alienations almost like those brought about by death 
itself. Men and women to-day are estranged from family 
and friends because they became Catholics. Intangible 
barriers have appeared to prevent the easy social inter- 
course once enjoyed. The observance of laws of disci- 
pline in an undisciplined world produced difficulties 
converts never conceived. 


It is generally found that from the moment a man 
says he intends to become a Catholic, whether his alle- 
giance has been to the State Church or to any branch 
of Nonconformity, he thenceforth lives in an atmosphere 
of challenge and criticism. In one case known to the 
writer, an important member of a family expressed her 
amusement at her relatives’ conversion—a husband and 
wife had been received. This, of course, was as much as 
to say that she considered they were guilty of a comic 
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aberration from which, poor things, they must recover in 
these days of splendid enlightenment, when scientists 
can ascertain the chemical composition of man, and its 
weight to the fraction of an ounce. 


But a fact not so well known and understood as it might 
be by some cradle Catholics is the genuine nature of the 
grie 
when someone dear to him becomes a Catholic. The con- 
vinced Nonconformist is a fairly well educated, intelli- 
gent man of sincere religious convictions, high moral 
principles, generous alike of his time and his money in 
the service of his Church and of such organizations as the 
British Legion and the Rotarians. 


What such a Protestant believes and does as a Christian 
he believes to be all-sufficient; he is undisturbed by any 
dubiety, being encased in what appears to be an impreg- 
nable content. He may be and often is of an inquiring 
mind, except in that which relates to religion. He was 
born into that in which he believes just as he was born 
into the English Constitution, and he takes it for granted 
as the right and best ordering of life, like the procession 
of the seasons or the fact that night was made for sleep. 


On his first visit to France or Spain he went to a 
‘“‘ foreign ’’ church for the first time, ‘‘ all full of tinsel 
decorations, gaudy statues, glittering lights and a lot of 
mumbling,’’ and this experience added relish to his 
honest-to-goodness hymn singing when he once more sat 
at ease in his pew at home. He then thought to himself 
that the English way was best, and what was good enough 
for his forefathers (immediate), was good enough for him. 


It was said just now that this fairly typical Noncon- 
formist was an intelligent man. He is, but he and his 
like suffer from a positive inhibition. Interpreted, I 
think his attitude to the Catholic Church may be 
expressed thus: ‘‘ The Roman Catholic Church is a 
foreign institution, reeking of superstitious practices. It 
was found out at the Reformation when the Pope of Rome 
was quite rightly told that his power over Englishmen 
must end. Inquiry? Study the Panal claims myself? 
Why should I? That has been done by men far better 


fitted for the job than I am, and the verdict is against 
them.’ 


You are thus confronted by something like a non 
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possumus, which supports the following statement made 
in a recent book, The Unfinished Universe, by Mr. T. S. 
Gregory, a convert Methodist minister. Referring to his 
recent co-religionists, this eminent convert says, ‘“‘I 
have little hope of succeeding with them. . . . To most 
of them Rome is unknown, unthinkable. Those who 
know best are clergy who could submit only at the cost 
of their livelihood, and they have children.’’ The book 
itself is to all intents and purposes the story of Mr. 
Gregory’s conversion. 

Of course, nothing is impossible to grace, but humanly 
speaking a less promising field for missionary work than 
English Nonconformity it would be hard to find. 


Perhaps here the writer may be permitted to introduce 
something of his own experience to reinforce or illustrate 
the subject. A convert from Nonconformity of ten 
years’ standing, I come of a family that were Methodists 
of the third generation. Long before my submission I 
had drifted from Methodism into a loose association with 
Unitarianism because of its intellectuality, as represented 
by the late Rev. Stopford Brooke, a frequent preacher in 
the church I attended, while at the same time a deep 
interest in Theosophy was developed, on account of its 
semi-mysticism. How came I then to find my way into 
the Fold? Apart from supernatural grace, there was in 
me a definite spark of Catholicism in spite of my 
ancestry, explained perhaps by the fact that I am a 
collateral descendant of one of the English martyrs. 
Ruined abbeys and ancient village churches always had 
an appeal in and above their antiquarian interest. 


My work brought me occasionally into touch with 
Catholic priests, and generally I liked their society. In 
the country I once followed in the wake of a Ransom 
pilgrimage to an ancient shrine, and was profoundly 
moved by the spectacle. On another occasion a well- 
known monastery was visited, my first visit to any such 
place, and I felt a strange sense of familiarity. It was 
as if I had known that peace and sense of order before. 
The time came when I grew friendly with the parish 
priest of a seaside town—antiquarian interests were the 
bond—and through him I attended my first Mass. At 
first its appeal was emotional and antiquarian. 


What hindered me on the path to Rome? I was not 
deeply rooted anywhere else, and felt more and more 
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drawn to the Catholic Church. It was fear of the sacra- 
ment of Penance (“‘auricular confession,’’ I think I called 
it), and hatred of the idea which had been fed by home 
environment. At that time I believed Confession to be 
an unwatrantable interference with the integrity of the 
individual, an inexplicable abasement all the more-so 
because several of my friends were good Catholics. And 
when they told me that this sacrament was a great source 
of relief and consolation to them, I wondered all the more 
that a married man could countenance his wife making 
intimate confidences to another man, even though he 
were a priest. 

Only by the attrition of time was this bogey laid, 
though it was not laid until after I had become convinced 
that the Catholic Church was the Church founded by 
Jesus Christ and that I ought to belong to it, the Church 
that had built the ancient village churches I revered and 
the ruined abbeys that appealed to my imagination. 
Yet was I in a state of mortal terror when I set out to 
make my first Confession, after which I knew the real 
meaning of the word, relief. 


When the convert endorsed the tremendous claims that 
were made for the Church during his instruction, he 
received a vision of her inexhaustible riches of sancti- 
fying grace, and her ability to raise men and women to 
saintliness. He had certitude about all things that 
mattered most. Almost dazzled by the vista of spiritual 
possibilities opened up, he entered into his inheritance 
full of expectancy, eager to meet men and women who 
had for so long enjoyed such wonderful privileges. He 
was like a man who having been dreadfully ‘‘ hard up,”’ 
finds an illimitable number of bank notes within his 
reach. j 

If the new convert is of a sanguine temperament not 
unmixed, perhaps, with a little artlessness, what are his 
experiences when he settles down as a parishioner? 
Maybe he expected to find himself among a congregation 
of saints—he is sure to have found a great leavening of 
fine souls, but he suffered cruelly at his first contact with 
the merely nominal Catholic. At times he also realized 
that his zeal sometimes made him a little conspicuous. 

Probably some measure of disillusionment is bound to 
come to the ardent convert when realism corrects 
extravagant expectations. Grace only confers very 

c 
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occasional miracles, whereas all unwittingly he had 
anticipated the existence among his new co-religionists 
of a general level of devotion and character which only 
the comparatively few attain in this world. 


While the Church is certainly ‘‘ a school for saints,”’ 
the fact that it is a ‘‘ school’? made up of all kinds of 
scholars, good, bad and indifferent, had been overlooked. 
A testing time comes with the onset of this sense of dis- 
illusionment. When, however, the anchor of faith holds 
as it generally does, the convert comprehends the super- 
natural element in the Church as never before, in that in 
spite of the faults and shortcomings of individual 
Catholics, including priests (defects until then hidden 
from his eyes), the Church to-day bears very distinctly 
the marks of her Divine origin, and is full of abounding 
and expanding life and vigour. This recognition is fol- 
lowed by wholesome humility and a prayer to be saved 
from censoriousness. 


The cradle Catholic on his part could help the convert 
by bearing in mind that, like a man rescued from a 
wreck, he is sensitive and emotional. The elder brother 
in the faith might also find inspiration in the convert’s 
great expectations when he first comes amongst them, and 
might vow to himself, ‘‘ The Church must not be let 
down in his eyes.”’ 


While praying in faith for the conversion of England, 
it may well be that the semi-pagans are more apt for 
St. Peter’s Net than the Nonconformists whose stead- 
fastness and strength Catholics are apt to underrate or 
overlook. Pagans love pageants, and their imagination 
may be stirred by pilgrimages, outdoor processions, the 
public singing of hymns and the recital of prayers. The 
look of puzzled wonder sometimes seen on the faces of 
people who line the pavements while some public act of 
faith is being demonstrated seems to confirm this view. 
Imagination can arouse curiosity, curiosity lead to 
inquiry, and inquiry to the One, True Fold. 
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“HIS SEAMLESS ROBE” 


By THE Rev. A. J. PRoupMAN. 


ITH a truth equalled only by its mystical 
beauty, Karl Adam has said that in the 
liturgy of the Church we touch the hem of 
Christ’s garment. On a notable occasion a 


certain woman touched the hem of His garment as He 
walked in Galilee; and virtue went out from Him... 


To understand Karl Adam’s dictum, we first need 
some understanding of that vast and overwhelming 
concept, the Mystical Body of Christ. Unless we 
apprehend, no matter how inchoately, that Christ is still 
here; that it is the mode of His being here only that 
has changed; that He will remain here until the very 
end—that very end when “here,’’ and “ now,”’ shall 
have a term placed upon them, and that vast forever 
shall enfold all men and things—unless this reality of 
His abiding with us until the end of time has fixed itself 
upon our minds, such a statement as that in the liturgy 
of the Church we touch the hem of Christ’s garment 
will remain merely a flight of poetic fancy. 


Whereas it is a Thing. 


There is a certain sense in which the whole world is 
a sacrament. By faithful and undistracted contem- 
plation of it we can rise to a knowledge of God’s 
existence. It effects that piece of knowledge—which is 
surely an enormous grace. There is the proper sense in 
which the sacraments are sacraments. The nourishment 
signified by the bread and by the wine is effected in that 
signification wherein the Lord takes unto Himself His 
various members: than which no grace could be greater. 
There is then the middle sense in which we might speak 
of sacraments, neither so broad as the first, nor so strict 
as the second. We might say that the whole liturgy 
of the Church is a sacrament. We had better not say 
that the Church herself is a sacrament; for she is more. 
She is Christ. Her liturgy, then, is His mystical garment. 


When we touch the hem of this garment, does virtue 
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flow out from Him to us? Only a bold man would say 
‘“no.’’? He would likewise be erroneous. But it suffices 
for a man to be much less bold in order to lay down 
that we ourselves impede that virtue and distort its 
courses. That the virtue of the sacraments can be 
impeded is a commonplace of Catholic knowledge. This 
is not the place to discuss the fact of that unhappy 
impeding, except in the case of that broader sacramental 
world, Christ’s mystical robe, the liturgy. We know 
full well how the stupid and the purblind will not read 
of the glories of God in the book of Nature. We know 
full well how the stupid or the malicious are able to 
impede His grace, canalized to them in the sacraments 
properly so called; and it is now our purpose to advance 
the view that for long years we have failed to see, and 
still do largely fail to see, how almost daily and hourly, 
certainly not less than weekly, we lose a vast stream 
of grace by reason of our faulty contact with the hem 
of His garment. 


**She touched the hem of His garment, and virtue went 
out from Him.’’ She touched that seamless robe... . 
It would be an interesting subject for debate, as to 
whether or not, and if so, then in what sense, the present 
robe of Christ is seamless. For He leaves the making 
of it to us. That is part of the embarrassment which 
follows from an overflowing love; He is so much at our 
disposal now; even to the extent that we must provide 


Him with a garment. And whatever human hand | 


fashions has its defects. 


Even so, it would appear that there is a sense in which 
this mystical garment is seamless, for as Vermeersch 
says of the cultus liturgicus: ‘‘ quia stabilis est, et unus, 
sensum excitat unitatis in tempore, et unitatis in spatio, 
id est, continuae traditionis et catholicitatis.’’ 


The pattern of that robe is found in the rubrics. Or, 
said otherwise, the foundation plan for the design of 
the picture is found there. For the liturgy is a picture 
as well as a robe. The centre of that picture ever and 
always, is the altar. The liturgy is a representation : 
it makes present. In the case of the altar that making 
present is more than the words imply. The Actuality 
of what in other pictures is merely a pictorial thing is 
Itself present. Our concern now, however, is with the 
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altar from its pictorial, as distinct from its actual side 
only; and we speak of the altar now because it is the 
centre of our churches even as it is the focal-point of 
all our worship. But what is said of it can with equal 
justice be said of the rest of the church in most cases, 
and what we do say is this; that considered in the light 
of works of art, too many of our altars are unfortunate. 
As pictures, representations, they are blurred and incon- 
clusive. When considered in the light. of an altar, as 
the centre-work in the seamless robe of Christ, they are 
a disgrace to us, and an insult to the Wearer of that 
robe. 

And if it be asked, as unhappily, in the insouciance 
of not a few it is asked—‘*‘ Why should mere appearance 
and correctness be given this importance?’’ the reply 
is readily forthcoming in the fact that the Church has 
always regarded the altar as the representation of her 
Lord. It is the chief image of Him in her churches. 
The supreme fact. It was the altar St. John saw in 
his apocalyptic vision : 

And another angel came and stood before the 
altar, having a golden censer: and there was given 
to him much incense, that he should offer of the 
prayers of all saints, upon the golden altar which 
is before the throne of God. And the smoke of the 
incense of the prayers of the saints ascended up 
before God from the hand of the angel. And the 
angel took the censer and filled it with the fire of 
the altar and cast it on the earth: and there were 
thunders and voices and lightnings and a great 
earthquake.” : : 


The altar. not only represents, but interprets Him to 
the eye, and are not our altars lit from that fire in 
Heaven? They reflect the Church’s seasons. Penance— 
purple; Triumph—gold ; Purity—white; Martyrdom—red. 
And, moreover, the Church definitely requires a vested 
altar, even though the altar itself be of precious marbles 
or mosaics. The rubric in the Missal reads :— 


Altare in quo sacrosanctum Missae_ sacrificiuin 
celebrandum est . . . pallio ornetur coloris, quoad 
fieri potest, diei festo vel officio convenientis. 


1 Apoc. VIII, 3-5. 
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And further :— 


Paramenta altaris, celebrantis, et ministrorum, 
debent esse coloris convenientis officio, et missae 
diei, secundum usum Romanae Ecclesiae. 


In face of this, do we not meet, with an appalling 
frequency, trumpery abominations which are an affront 
to God and man? Often are the details of our altars 
too painful to enumerate, yet from the rubric quoted 
it emerges that the Church would have her altars vested, 
and nothing is more certain than this; that if that rubric 
were adhered to strictly, many an eyesore would be 
decently hidden until such time as funds allowed of its 
replacement. 


The evidence that our churches all too often leave 
much to be desired in good taste and liturgical fitness, 
presses on us from every side. Happily the movement 
towards better things is growing, and the days of what 
has been described as ‘‘ Repository Art’’ would seem 
to be numbered. Monsieur Jacques Maritain has said: 
** Everything that can be, has been said . . . on the 
devilish ugliness, an offence to God and far more harmful 
than is generally believed to the spread of religion, of 
the bulk of contemporary objects manufactured for the 
decoration of churches.’ These are strong words, but 
they are very often justly merited. 


In these days, however, when new parishes are being 
established up and down the country, priests, so often 
harrassed by financial difficulty, are deterred from 
considering the better thing for lack of funds. They, 
therefore, take the line of least resistance, and buy the 
cheap vulgarities offered for sale. The pity of it is that 
the better thing can be achieved for far less money than 
the commercialized goods on the market. Much can be 
done consistent with good taste and rubrical laws, even 
in a parish where funds are low. Much money is wasted 
because the priest aims at something pretentious, either 
in wood, which he will have carved no matter how 
badly, or in marble of poor quality, which is often more 
suitable for a butter shop than an altar. Now a frontal 
or antependium, not only safeguards the general rubrics, 
but veritably covers a multitude of sins. The High 
Altar in Westminster Cathedral is gloriously of one solid 
block of stone, and equally gloriously, is innocent of 
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all emblem or carving. It is indeed a place of sacrifice. 
This stone altar is duly vested with a frontal of the 
colour of the day, as prescribed by the Church, with 
the happy effect of preserving good taste, and of teaching 
the people something of the loveliness of the Church’s 
cycle. How can this good example of England’s mother 
church be followed? Quite easily, and with surprising 
cheapness. 


Let us presume a new church has been built, in which 
a temporary altar must be erected until funds allow of 
a permanent one. Or, again, we can presume that a 
school-room has to be adapted as a temporary chapel, 
as so often happens. A predella and steps of good 
proportions can be made of deal or other inexpensive 
wood. On this is constructed a perfectly plain altar of 
regulation size. Tongued and grooved boarding can be 
used unless linen-fold oak can be afforded. All attempts 
at decoration must be eschewed, though the whole 
structure may be painted in flat paint. A well is made 
in the mensa to receive the altar stone, thus obviating 
the ugly and unnecessary eminence which would appear 
if the stone were merely laid on the top of the altar 
table. There should positively be nothing in the nature 
of plinths or super-altars, which only detract from the 
good lines of the altar, and which almost inevitably will 
be used for harbouring undesirable objects. Indeed, if 
we are to construct a place of sacrifice, it must be 
supreme in its order, and it will be less so if we add 
anything ‘‘ super ’’ to it. 

Our next consideration will be the altar-frontal or 
antependium. This should be made of well chosen 
tapestry or damask. Excellent tapestries and damasks 
can be purchased from any good firm, and the frontal 
can be made at home. If, however, the correct form 
of an altar-frontal is not understood, the first one at 
least should be bought, either from some reputable 
firm, or from one or other of the Religious Houses that 
undertake such work. If a frontal is decided upon, it 
should be sewn firmly to a rough linen dowlas which 
will cover the mensa, and from which the frontal itself 
will be suspended. One good frontal having been 
Secured, others of the various liturgical colours can be 
added as time goes on, and these might easily be made 
at home, with a good sample as a guide. 
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...The tabernacle for such an altar as we are now con- 
templating must be cylindrical and domed. It will be 
completely surrounded by a veil of the colour of the 
day, thus making the ‘‘ conopaeum ”’ required by the 
liturgy.. A tabor in gilt wood, supported by four 
simple. pillars also in gilt wood, can stand over and 
beyond the tabernacle for Benediction, and is removable 
when not in use. Six tall candlesticks can be made in 
gilt. wood, and will be found infinitely more dignified 
than anything in brass. : | 

The, question of a reredos is one of no small importance. 
For this a simple oblong canopy can be made of wood, 
and covered strictly to its shape with a good tapestry 
or other material, which must be braided. From this 
is suspended a graceful hanging for the east wall. To 
maintain the true beauty of such an altar it is important 
that the altar cloths should never be allowed to over- 
hang the super-frontal, and that no pious legends should 
be indulged in. ‘‘ Magister adest et vocat te.’’ Of 
course He is. We know already. And if we do not, 
what is the pulpit for? The amount of money spent 
on cheap lace in our churches is only surpassed by the 
amount spent on inappropriate flowers, whereas the 
veriest paucity of both, and then only of the best, is all 
that is called for. Of course, the predella must have 
a carpet. And here again, how often is the drawing- 
room not brought to our minds by the gaudy patterns 
so often chosen for church carpets, making for distraction 
and positive ugliness? The virtues of the absolutely 
plain. have not been widely sung, but they are there. 
If anything can be alleged against such a sanctuary 
arrangement as this now outlined, it is that it will be 
so worthy of a church, and in time so loved by the 
people, that they will be reluctant to replace it with 
badly carved stone or cheap marble. 


More can be done in a parish along these lines than 
is generally believed. If the priest has one or two men 
with a penchant for wood work, they will be only too 
willing to put their talent to the making of various 
requisities, and the making will stimulate their interest 
in the parish. If a man can see the work of his own 
hands at the altar, it will be a source of the greatest 
encouragement to him. 


The following few suggestions may be of service. 
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THE PascHaL CANDLESTICK: This can be made at: home 
of wood, and need not be turned. A tall stave of gilt 
wood, with a three-tier base, will be much better .to 
look at than anything in brass. Even the pan and candle 
socket can be of -wood, since the candle itself is never 
allowed to burn as low as the smaller candles. 


TorcHEs: Six dignified staves of gilt wood, the tops 
of which are made to receive small pans and sockets of 
metal, obtainable from any brass founder. 


PROCESSIONAL Cross: This too can be made of gilt 
wood, the stave being either octagonal or square, the 
edges can be painted red, and the figure bought and 
attached. It will be much more beautiful than a brass 
one, and more easily carried. The same applies to the 
altar cross. 


PROCESSIONAL CANoPy: This too can be made at home, 
and with surprisingly good results. Six tall staves are 
made of wood. If the wood can be fluted, the stave 
can be painted alternately red and gold. The canopy 
itself will be made of a gold tapestry, lined with a white 
silk or crépe de Chine, the whole being fringed and 
braided. It can be detachable from the staves, and is 
secured in position by sockets. 


STANDS FOR Statues: A simple oblong. box in wood, 
the height of which will be according to local needs. 
This is covered to its shape with a coloured tapestry, 
and braided, and will at once be more stable and more 
graceful than many of the pedestals and perches in wide 
use now. 


Within the confined limits of one short article devoid 
of illustrations, it is impossible to convey the full import 
of what is really a large and admittedly vexed question, 
and one, too, which in the main, is a matter of detail. 
One can only hint and indicate along general lines. 
The whole Catholic tradition of England has been 
hampered by the ‘‘ Reformation ’’ and its consequences. 
We have only just emerged from underground, hindered 
by long years of unavoidable neglect; burdened by an 
accumulation of the non-liturgical in our services. 
Small wonder is it that this has become more or less 
identified with the true cultus liturgicus. And that 
cultus liturgicus has been designed by our Holy Mother 
to further an increase in our spiritual lives. It teaches 
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us through the eye. Because it is ritual it pours into 
the soul a sense of mystery and superhuman power 
transcending the normal human powers, and shows 
forth that supernatural efficacy which it so truly contains. 
For that same reason it conveys a clear indication of the 
majesty of the Catholic Faith. The public character of the 
liturgy, for by its nature it is public, clearly illustrates 
the nature of the Church as a society and not a hole- 
and-corner assembly; and this public ritual, this earthly 
robe of Christ, we find, with an unnecessary frequency, 
patched and stained, cheap and tawdry. 


All men suffer in consequence. The educated suffer 
affront, and that affront gives rise to patient nausea. 
The half-educated see ‘‘ something wrong ”’ in a general 
way, ascribe that to a variety of eccentric causes, 
critically suffer, or go away. But the poor and the 
uneducated suffer most of all, for in their churches they 
fail to find that simple glory that would raise their lives. 
What happens to them in consequence we shudder to 
think. . . . They are the people who learn most through 
the eye. They are the people whose souls, simple and 
unadorned, unvexed by affectation and untrammelled 
by guile, thirst for the simple and the beautiful. They 


ask for bread, and in things liturgical at least, they are 
mostly given a stone. 





HOMILETICS 


By THE Rev. FATHER R. Steuart, S.J. 


First Sunday of Advent (December Ist). 
St. Luke xxi. 25-33. 


It would seem that these verses of St. Luke’s Gospel, as also 
the parallel and to some degree variant passages in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, are to be interpreted as relating simultaneously 
to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in the year 4.p. 70 and 
to the End of the World. To the Jews the former catastrophe 
might well have seemed identical with the latter, bringing with 
it just “‘ such tribulations as were not from the beginning of 
the creation which God created until now, neither shall be ”’ 
(Mark xiii. 19), with darkening of the sun and moon and the 
stars falling down out of the skies, with ‘ distress of nations ”’ 
and ‘‘ confusion of the roaring of the sea and the waves,’’ 
whereat men shall wither away for fear: literally, as it would 
seem to them for whom the Holy City was the Court of the 
Almighty and the centre and focus of His worship, as well as 
metaphorically. Prophetic, in the first place, of a real and 
frightful historical disaster, and only in the second place under- 
stood in its mystical and eschatological significance. But for 
us, for whom Jerusalem is mainly a symbol of the universal 
City of God which should include all creation, the latter inter- 
pretation comes more naturally and seems to be more certainly 
indicated. For the most part the intensely exclusive nationalism 
of the Jews would have made it extremely unlikely that they 
would look further than the literal reading of Our Lord’s words, 
even those who heard His qualification, spoken on this very 
occasion, ‘‘ he that readeth, let him understand.’’ Hence their 
question : ‘‘ Master, when shall these things be, and what shall 
be the sign when they shall begin to come to pass?’ (Luke xxi. 7). 
The question, and Our Lord’s answer to it, do not come into 
the Gospel of to-day, nor indeed does the latter appear at all 
in the Gospel of St. Luke. According to this Gospel He passed 
at once, as if not noticing the question, to a description of the 
preliminaries of the tremendous event of which He was speaking, 
and particularly as they would affect His hearers or their 
successors. But St. Mark gives His reply: ‘‘ Of that day no 
man knoweth, neither the angels in heaven nor the Son, but 
the Father’ (Mark xiii. 32), with the admonition ‘“ take ye 
heed, watch and pray, for ye know not when the time is.” 


It is easy to give an Arian interpretation to this statement 
of Our Lord’s (as it seems to be) that He was ignorant of the 
future: but since we know that that interpretation must be a 
false one this does not disturb = at all, though it may legiti- 
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mately set us upon inquiring how in fact His words are to be 
taken. Was it that though He knew, He did not in His divine 
wisdom wish them to know—did not know for them, as it were? 
Or was it that His redemptive and teaching office did not involve, 
would not have been furthered by involving, the giving of precise 
information on such a point, since “ the day of the Lord shall 
so come as a thief in the night’ (1 Thess. v. 2), and it is 
manifestly better for us that it should be so? It might be as 
bad for the race as for the individual to have the day of reckoning 
thus fixed in advance, for to know for certain that anything 
is to happen at such and such a defined time is also to know 
for certain that it will not happen wntil then, and men are on 
the average far more prone to take selfish advantage of a period 
of grace than to profit by it. But, however one may answer 
the apparent difficulty it at least affords us an occasion of 
reminding ourselves of the real reason why there is a difficulty 
at all, which is the ineluctable anthropomorphism which clings 
about all our thoughts of God. If we are to think about God 
at all it must be manwise and therefore inadequately, so that 
when we try to imagine Christ as knowing and yet not knowing, 
we find ourselves hopelessly confused because we cannot picture 
any man as so circumstanced. We have to remember, however, 
that ‘“‘ knowing’ with God is something altogether different 
from ‘‘ knowing ”’ with ourselves. God does not foresee, or 
remember, or plan, or argue, or reason: everything that has 
happened, is happening, or is yet to happen, is before Him with 
all the clarity and distinction of succession, yet all in unconfused 
simuitaneity, in an indivisible instancy altogether independent 
of past, of present, or of future, so that the ‘“‘ knowing ”’ of 
God and of man are things as incommensurable as shape and 
colour. Christ, therefore, might ‘‘know’”’ and yet, as we 
apprehend it, not know, and truly say that He did not know. 
To adapt a simile of St. Augustine’s, His knowledge of things, 
and ours, stand in something of the same relation to one another 


as their apprehensions of a printed page do to one who can read 
and to one who can not. 


The lesson of to-day’s Gospel is, however, not dependent upon 
any such question. What it conveys to us, however we limit 
or extend its application, is that to all material things there 
is appointed an end. ‘“ This generation ’’—the things of sense, 
worldly ideals, interests, aims and achievements—shall pass 
away. As an arrow or a bird through the air, as a shadow 
over the landscape, as a ship upon the sea, they will leave no 
trace behind them. Only ‘‘ My words ’—God’s will, God’s 
unalterable decree, complete in that indivisible instant which 
was and is and will be, unhindered and unchanged and 
unchangeable (though, to us, in Time, it seems to be subject 
to contingency like ourselves)—only that passes never away. 


‘¢ All things shall pass away ”’: yes, as far as their substance 
and sensible reality are concerned. But our use of them, the 
ends to-which we have bent our time and opportunities, our 
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talents; our possession of truth, of ideals, of revelation, of grace, 
of which they were meant to be the materials and the vehicles, 
will for good or for ill remain with us forever. 


“‘In what place soever the tree shall fall there it shall be ”’ 
(Eccles. xi. 3); ‘‘ By their fruits shall ye know them ” (Matthew 
vii. 20); ‘‘ The night cometh when no man can work” (John 
ix. 4)—warning after warning in the Scriptures of both the Old 
and the New Testament, that nothing lasts, that nothing stands 
still, that nothing has any other permanent value than the use 
that we make of it. But just as, though we know with absolute 
certainty that we are each of us one day to die we yet live as 
though we were to live for ever, so, though our reason forces 
upon us the certainty that everything has an end, and history 
teaches us that the end will be swift, we yet handle and use 
and enjoy as if all things were immortal. 


It is, therefore, worth our while to use the thought of the 
end—of death and decay, and especially of an account to be 
rendered—as a condiment to the efforts and ambitions, no less 
than to the failures and disappointments, which occupy our 
energies. It is not in order that He may surprise us but rather 
that He may protect us against surprise, that Our Lord hides 
from us the hour when these things shall be. 


Second Sunday of Advent (December 8th). 
St. Matthew xi. 2-10. 


John (Jochanan, ‘“‘ God hath been gracious ’’) the Baptist was 
related by blood to Our Lord, his mother Elizabeth being Mary’s 
cousin (Luke i. 36), i.e., of the same kindred. We learn from 
Luke vii. 18 and Matthew xi. 2 that it was the report of the 
miracle of Naim that immediately prompted this inquiry from 
the Baptist who was then in prison at Machaerus, or Macheronte 
(the modern M’khaur), a fortress in Perea, east of the Dead 
Sea, belonging to Herod Antipas, to which his discarded wife, 
daughter of King Aretas of Petra, had formerly fled from her 
supplanter Herodias. This latter, daughter of Aristobulus, son 
of Herod the Great, had been married to her half-uncle Herod 
Philip (not the Tetrarch Philip of Iturea, but half-brother to 
him and to Antipas), from whom she had been enticed away 
by Herod Antipas. John had raised his fearless voice against 
this incestuous and adulterous union (Matthew xiv. 3-4) and at 
Herodias’s instigation had been thrown into prison. 


When one remembers the recognition accorded to Jesus by 
John the Baptist as related in Matthew iii. 11-17, Mark i. 7-11, 
Luke iii. 16-17, and especially in John i. 26-36, one is puzzled 
by this embassy sent by him to inquire: ‘‘ Art thou He That 
Should Come [a Messianic title] or look we for another?”’ In 
light of these testimonies (quite apart from other reasons) it is 
impossible to consider the explanation offered by some non- 
Catholic commentators that so broken was the Baptist by his 
apparent failure and the small result of his labours, so oppressed 
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by the present imminence of death (as to which he could have 





















had proclaimed to them, one the strings of whose sandals he 
was not worthy to loose, one preferred before himself because 
He was before him, the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin 
of the world. And Jesus met the question in the vein in which 
it was put. Go, He says in effect, and confess to him who has 
sent you that you believe him and are no longer “ scandalized 
in me’’: if hitherto you have not believed his words nor mine, 
believe now at least for the works’ sake: watch how at my 
command ‘‘ the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the dead rise again,’’ and how the word of God is brought to 
the poor and simple and sinners as was foretold by the prophet 
Isaias, ‘‘ The spirit of the Lord is upon me because the Lord 
hath anointed me: He hath sent me to preach to the meek, to 
heal the contrite of heart, and to proclaim release to captives 
and to them that are bound ” (Isaias Ixi. 1). 


Many of the disciples of Jesus had left John to follow Him : 
He will not have them suppose that there can be any rivalry 
between them as between two competing teachers: John was 
the Precursor whose task it was to stir up consciences and to 
teach that penitence and humility of heart which would be 
essential for those who should hear the revelation of the Messias 
and do His bidding, so He will tell them what manner of man 
he is who has done them this service. He is no unstable ‘ reed 
shaken by the wind ’”’ (the “ popularis aura ”’), bending before 
opposition or flattery: no self-seeker intent on the favour of 
kings or aiming at any comfort or profit for himself: more, 
much more, even than the inspired prophets of old, for they 
could only foreshadow in stumbling phrase things yet far in the 
future, whereas he had with his own eyes beheld the Salvation 
of the Lord, a light to the revelation of the Gentiles and the 
glory of His people Israel. 


In the next verse (which does not come into to-day’s portion 
of the Gospel) He goes on: ‘‘ Amen, I say to you, there has 
not risen among them that are born of women a greater than 
John the Baptist ’—and then, surprisingly, “ yet he that is 
lesser in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he.’ But not 


been in little doubt), and perhaps by disappointment in the th 
Messias from whom he had expected so much, that his faith tl 
in his own mission was tottering. The almost unanimous tl 
sentiment of the Fathers that this inquiry was directed not to a 
his own benefit but to that of his disciples, is obviously correct. d 
St. Matthew tells us (Matthew xi. 18-19), and St. John (John t 
iii. 25-26), that something like jealousy had arisen among the y 
disciples of John against the followers of Jesus, because they t 
had begun to attract more notice than they and moreover did ‘ 
not practice the austerities of which they themselves made so 1 
much. So that the purpose of the Baptist in sending his t 
followers to ask this question of Jesus was that they might I 
satisfy themselves through their own senses and reason that I 
indeed He was, as John had learned from the Holy Ghost and ] 
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surprisingly if we realize that here Our Lord is emphasizing 
the immeasurable difference in dignity, in privilege, in sanctity, 
that exists between the Old Covenant and the New, between 
the state of the human race before God came into it as of it, 
and what it has become now that the Son of God is in very 
deed the son, too, of man—Verbum caro factum est: between 
the greatness of even such a faultless instrument of the Divine 
will as was the Baptist, and the elevation of those who through 
their incorporation with Christ the God-man are admitted, as 
St. Augustine says, into the very family of the Blessed Trinity. 
The least of these stands incomparably higher in condition than 
the greatest of their great forefathers. Because of the Incar- 
nation our life is now Christ’s life—‘‘ And I live, now not I, 
but Christ liveth in me” (Galatians ii. 20). So long as I 
preserve that life, so long have my acts a divine character and 
a divine value in God’s eyes Who when He sees me sees His 
Only-begotten in and as me. Our High Priest is not a 
Melchisedech nor an-Aaron nor a Zachary, but ‘one set on 
the right hand of the throne of Majesty in the heavens ”’ 
(Hebrews viii. 1), ‘‘ one tempted in all things like as we are, 
without sin: ... able also to save for ever them that come 
to God by Him [them that are mystically identified with Him], 
always living to make intercession for us’? (Hebrews v. 15 and 
vii. 25). 


Third Sunday of Advent (December 15th). 
St. John i. 19-28. 


The ‘‘ Bethania beyond the Jordan’’ where ‘these things 
were done ”’ cannot, of course, be that Bethania, the home of 
Lazarus, which is eighteen miles this side of the river, and all 
attempts to locate it whether under that name or as “ Betha- 
bara,’’ which is found in some texts, have failed. But Bethania 
might mean ‘ House of the boat,’? while Bethabara does mean 
‘¢ House of the crossing,’’ so it may be that all that is indicated 
is that the scene of the dialogue was near some well-known ford 
or ferry, long since forgotten. 


We learn that these questioners of the Baptist were a delegation 
of theologians sent, in all probability, by the Sanhedrin. They 
were doing their duty in thus inquiring into his credentials, 
for as is plain from St. Matthew (Matthew iii. 1-6) and from 
St. Luke (Luke iii. 1-15) his preaching and his ascetical life 
had caused a great stir among the people and had drawn them 
in crowds to receive that baptism of water which symbolized 
the new life to be entered upon after sincere repentance, and 
it was the business of the ecclesiastical authorities to make sure 
that there was nothing heretical or subversive in the movement. 
Baptism with water was no new idea among the Jews. It was 
one of the initiatory rites of the Essenes two centuries before 
the time of John, and it appears that it formed part of the 
ceremony of reception of converts to Judaism. References to its 
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employment in such a connection, with a prophetical relevance 
to: its later full development as the Sacrament of Salvation, 
is found in Ezekiel xxxvi. 25: ‘I will pour upon you clean 
water and you shall be cleansed: from all your filthiness, and 
from all your idols, will I cleanse you.”? Then, too, the manifest 
wave of repentance and religious emotion which followed upon 
John’s preaching and ministrations may well have recalled to 
the priests and Levites the penultimate verse of the prophecy 
of Malachy: ‘ Behold, I will send you Elias the Prophet before 
the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord.” Could 
this man be Elias returned to earth as this text and ancient 
tradition held that he one day would? Or might he be ‘ The 
Prophet ”’ spoken of in Deut. xviii. 15 (whom St. Peter identified, 
as: it would seem from Acts iii. 22, with the Messias)? It might 
be very serious. 


Our Lord (Matthew xi. 14) did indeed say that John was 
Elias—“‘ if you will receive it,’’ and ‘‘ he that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.’’ That is: He whom Malachy. under the name 
of that great figure Elias, the maker and unmaker of kings, 
the very pattern of justice and godliness, fearless, inflexible, 
God’s mighty herald to His people, had foretold should come 
before the Christ to prepare His way—he is here, that John to 
whom you have listened, whose baptism you have received, and 
from whom you have heard that J am ‘“‘ He who is to come.” 


Just so John himself denies that he is Elias in the material 
sense in which it seems that priests as well as people expected 
him, and then goes on to aver that he is nevertheless the Elias 
of whom the prophet spoke, the Voice in the Wilderness crying 
out to the people to make themselves ready, for that the long, 
‘long, awaited day of salvation has come, the Christ is even now 
amongst them. 


It is a quite awful thought that more than nineteen hundred 
years have passed since that voice first spoke and that yet (it 
is estimated) not one-fifth of the human race has heard it. The 
case is even worse than it appears, for of that bare fifth what 
proportion can we believe has truly heeded it? Worse still: 
have we not the evidence daily forced upon us that even of 
that proportion not individuals alone but whole peoples have 
severally and corporately rejected it, have, in the name of 
progress, of science, of racial consciousness, thrown off Christ, 
found Him wanting, discarded Him? Since Christ founded His 
Church it has passed through many adversities: it has borne 
with heresies and apostasies and persecutions without number : 
but never until our own day has there been, it seems, desertion 
so concerted, so widespread, so complacent. There have always 
been, in varying proportions, Christians sincere and insincere, 
obedient and rebellious, as well as non-Christians and anti- 
Christians, but now we have the phenomenon of a daily swelling 
multitude of ex-Christians, claiming for their defection that it 
is advance and emancipation. We are not deceived, however 
much they may be. Too evident is the work—and the success—of 
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that spirit of whom Our Lord has warned us that he was a 
liar and a murderer from the beginning. To the end of the 
world he will always be the supreme agent of distortion and 
destruction. He has captured every advance in human know- 
ledge, every development of inventive genius, every extension 
of man’s empire over nature, and has side-tracked them to his 
own purposes. Christ is denounced in the name of humanity, 
in the name of liberty and equality, in the name of science and 
of art, in the names of all those multiple elements that make 
up that complexus of motives, ideals, and conventions that we 
call civilization. Spiritually we are left in the wilderness whence 
the voice of Christ’s first accredited herald spoke, whence indeed 
it still speaks, but now to, deaf ears. 


Clearly we who remain have something more to do than to 
preen ourselves upon our fortunate possession of the Way and 
the Truth which are the key to the Life. Christianity is of its 
essence missionary, self-diffusive: it is like radium, ceaselessly 
working to penetrate and to energize: it is not static but 
dynamic by nature: it is more of a doing than a being: unless 
it is urging, resisting, advancing, it fails: and the furtherance 
of its destiny is in the hands of each and every Christian, not 
merely in those of a limited number of (shall we say) pro- 
fessionals. It is true that not all Christians—indeed, not 
many—are called upon to teach, to exhort, or to administer : 
but it certainly is true that all are committed to the work of 
which these activities are only the specialized expressions. A 
Christian who, in his public no less than in his private life, aims 
consistently at applying to practical junctures the principles 
laid down with such clearness and simplicity by Christ and so 
faithfully developed by His Church, is disciple and priest and 
preacher in one, and on his shoulders rests just such a burden 
and responsibility as were borne by the Baptist. We shall do 
well, now, in Advent, if we examine in what manner we are 
discharging ourselves of that commission. 


Fourth Sunday of Advent (December 22nd). 
St. Luke iii. 1-6. 


St. Luke, true to his intention of ‘“ writing in order’”’ his 
narrative of ‘“‘ the things that have been accomplished among 
us’? (Luke i. 1-3), aims at fixing the exact date at which the 
Baptist made his first public appearance as the immediate herald 
of the Redeemer. If, after all his care, we are still left in some 
doubt on the point, it matters very little. Indeed, there is more 
than accident in the uncertainty which permanently clings about 
the precise historical co-ordinates of much of the Gospel story. 


Such details would, for the most part, have a tendency to 
“locate ’? Christ—‘‘ Yesterday, and to-day, and the same for 
ever ’? (Hebrews xiii. 8)—too narrowly among the material cir- 
cumstances of His time and country, and perhaps to divert 
attention unduly from the super-eminently spiritual significance 
D 
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of His appearance and His mission. ‘‘ The prince of this world 
had no part’”’ in Him: His life was to conform to external 
exigencies just so far, and no farther, than the reality of His 
humanity required. This, no doubt, was the cause of that dis- 
satisfaction with the (to them) jejune course of the Gospel 
narrative which moved certain shallow-minded Christian converts 
of the early ages to supplement it with apocryphal—and often 
absurd and unworthy—legends, particularly that part of it which 
deals with the infancy and the hidden life. Commentators seem 
to be in agreement that according to how one understands the 
phrase ‘‘ fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar,’’ whether 
as reckoned from the death of his predecessor Augustus or as 
counted from the year in which he began to share his step- 
father’s throne, the date of the Baptist’s public appearance will 
have been the year A.D. 27 or 29. St. Luke adds (Luke iii. 23) 


that Jesus was at this time ‘‘ beginning about the age of thirty 
years.”’ 


It is not, however, such details as these that engage our 
attention and interest in the message of the Baptist. There are 
two complementary ways of interpreting his meaning in his 
application to himself of the words of Isaias (Isaias xl. 3-5, 
according to the LXX). He was to warn all Israel that the day 
of redemption had actually dawned, that the ‘‘ Dayspring from 
on High” had in very fact visited them, the long-awaited 
Messias come. They must prepare in haste (as their Fathers 
had prepared in haste for the first Passover) to receive Him. 
And that preparation was to be a spiritual one, a preparation 
of penance and humiliation: they were to ‘“ bring forth fruits 
worthy of penance,’’ to rouse up from idle complacency in their 
descent from Abraham, for He had come, and was even now 
at work amongst them, who could say ‘‘ Before Abraham was 
made, I am ”’ (John viii. 58), and who could (and would) “ of 
these stones ”? raise up from another people children as worthy 
of their father Abraham as ever they had been. He scourged 
the Pharisees and all their brood of self-sufficient hypocrites : 
he admonished, instructed, and consoled all according to their 
varying stations and occupations. We, reading of all this now, 
share easily in the indignation or the pity which filled the 
Baptist’s heart as the differing types of clients, sincere or 
otherwise, presented themselves before him. But we might do 
better to ask ourselves whether, if another John were to come 
amongst us now, we should meet his eyes confidently or alto- 
gether without apprehension? The very magnitude of our 
privileges as members of the Church of Christ may become a 
danger to us if we fail to see and to implement the obligations 
which we have thereby assumed. For these obligations are not 
slight. Christ has called us, indeed, to come after Him, and 
He has surrounded us with all the means that we could need 
for answering that call, but He has not hidden from us that 
whoever will follow Him must carry his cross all the way, and 
that that way will be rough and narrow. 
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But, again, the words of Isaias may cover something further : 
that for him who accepts the call of Christ and resolutely, in 
spite of fears and setbacks, addresses himself to answer it, the 
deeps into which he must descend and the heights that he must 
mount and the rough and crooked paths along which he must 
toil, will be levelled and made plain and straight even as he 
stumbles painfully amongst them. For Christ, ‘‘ made like unto 
ourselves,”’ has faced and triumphed over them—‘ Fear not, I 
have overcome the world ”’ (John xvi. 33). More than this: in 
each true follower of His Christ lives again—or rather, bridging 
the eternal and the temporal, the life of every one of His 
faithful followers is His own, is that very life of hardship and 
suffering and defeat and victory of which we read in the Gospel, 
extended in His eyes with Whom there is no time nor space 
nor number into identity with that of all those ‘‘ other Christs ”’ 
who are to come until the end of Time: ‘‘ Ought not the Christ 


to suffer these things and so enter into His glory?” (Luke 
xxiv. 26). 


There is no other answer to the pressing problems of pain 
and evil than this, that in a world grounded and governed as 
ours is in rebellion against God, it can be no otherwise for 
them who walk in the footsteps of God-made man—nor, therefore, 
for anyone else—since even so it had to be for Him. Our only 
hope is that He may grant our prayer, ‘‘ Remain with us!’’ 
We do not ask this for fear that He will ever forget or leave 


us, but from knowledge that so easily we may forget and wander 
away from Him. 


Sunday Within the Octave of Christmas (December 29th). 
St. Luke ii. 33-40. 


Simeon and Anna are of the number of those Gospel figures— 
the rich young Ruler, the Centurion, the Syrophenician woman, 
the son of the widow of Naim, Jairus’s daughter, the anonymous 
Gentiles who ‘‘ would see Jesus ’—of whom we wish that we 
could learn more. They appear for an instant in contact with 
Our Lord, provoke some phrase or episode pregnant with 
significance for us, and then disappear from the record. They 
are, perhaps, typical of those persons, places, incidents, and 
circumstances so common in our own lives which seem to come 
from nowhere and to lead nowhere, but yet in the providence 
of God have no little part in shaping our destinies. 


Of Simeon we do not know whether he was priest or Levite 
or simple layman, but only (Luke ii. 25-26) that he was just 
and devout, that he believed the advent of the Messias to be 
at hand (‘‘ Consolation of Israel’ was, after Isaias xl. 1, one 
of the Messianic titles), and that he had been divinely assured 
that he should not die before he had with his own eyes seen 
‘‘ the Christ of the Lord.” 


Of Anna we are told that she was of the tribe of Aser (eighth 
son of Jacob), one of the lesser tribes of Israel, a widow far 
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advanced in years, and that she was constant in prayer in the 
Temple. Some commentators have quite unreasonably supposed 
that the words “all that looked for the redemption of Israel ”’ 
refer to some strict sect, perhaps to the Essenes, of which she 
was a member and “ prophetess ”’ or leader. 


Simeon had taken the Child into his arms and had uttered 
those rapturous words of satisfaction and thanksgiving which 
have made of Nunc dimittis a current phrase in all languages. 
His parents ‘‘ wondered ”’: were filled, that is, with admiration 
at these noble and glowing words, certainly not ‘‘ wondered ” 
in the sense of being puzzled by them. In a similar sense we 
are told (Matthew viii. 10; Luke vii. 9) that Our Lord 
‘* marvelled ”’ at the faith of the Centurion. 


But it is Simeon’s words, spoken after he had turned to Mary 
and had blessed her, that take our attention here. The 
*‘ Consolation of Israel’’ is to be “set for the fall and for 
the resurrection of many, and for a sign that shall be contra- 
dicted.’ This is because, from now on, the test question for 
all men will be: ‘‘ What think ye of Christ?’’: there is to be 
no alternative, no refuge in Gallio-like indifference : it will have 
to be either for or against, either gathering or scattering. The 
Judgment, rightly understood, is proceeding even now: what 
will happen at the End will be more properly the Verdict of 
that Assize. Wherever Christ is known He is the measure by 
which even now every man is measured as he lives, in his 
thoughts, in his words and in his deeds. The life of Christ 
has reached into all the ways of human life, His footprints are 
on every path trodden by men. The conscience of everyone to 
whom He has been preached is now enlightened by His teaching 
and example in each detail of daily life, whether of the individual 
or of the mass. St. Paul has set us the standard: ‘I live, 
now not I, but Christ liveth in me ’’—can I make these words 
my own without shrinking from their implications? And if I 
can, He is for my resurrection: but if I cannot, then for my 
fall. In proportion as I know, or ought to know, Christ, will 
be the strictness of the comparison between myself and Him. 
I am judged, tested, revealed by my attitude towards Him. He 
is the Just Man in whom the Father is well pleased, and my 
justice and my rating before His Father and mine are reckoned 
by the fidelity of my resemblance to Him. 


He is, even now, the Judge of each: but He is also the Judge 
of all. ‘‘ The world ” is not an abstract entity: it is no other 
than the sum of the individuals who at any given time compose 
it. The collective justice of the world, therefore, is the general 
statement of the particular justice—of the Christliness—of its 
component members. Hence emerges the double duty of the 
effort for righteousness, for sanctification, first for our own 
behoof and secondly for the sake of all our brethren. Scandal, 
Our Lord has said, must come: but it is woe to them by whom 
it comes. What “ fall’? shall be theirs who by their indiffer- 
ence to Christ or disregard of the Christlike spirit—by narrow- 
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ness, hardness, self-sufficiency, formalism, superficiality, re- 
sistance to the ceaseless upward urge of the “ ingrafted word ” 
planted in their souls when by ‘‘ baptism with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire ’’ (Luke iii. 16), they were mystically one with 
Him—what fall shall be theirs when they have hidden Him from 
the world, or disfigured Him before it, have been a scandal to 
those who ‘‘ hunger and thirst after justice,” and so have been 
if not against Christ at least not with Him? ‘‘ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens,’’ says St. Paul, ‘‘ and so shall you fulfil the 
law of Christ ’? (Galatians vi. 2). 


In order to bear one another’s burdens it is not necessary, nor 
for the majority of us is it possible, to go outside the small circle 
of our own lives. In a certain very true sense God sees each 
of us as all of us and all of us as each of us, and the assignment 
of our eternal lot will be weighted by the consideration of our 
contribution to the general response to the question: ‘‘ What 
think ye of Christ? ’’ What does He mean to you? How far 
does He influence your ideals, your scale of values, your motives, 
your choices? 


As the arms of Christ, stretched out to their fullest reach upon 
the cross, and nailed out, proclaim to us the breadth of His 
charity and that it is everlasting (Jeremiah xxxi. 3), so we who 
‘‘ with Christ are nailed to the cross’ (Galatians ii. 19), must 
take the whole width of the world for the scope of our action 
and our responsibility. 











NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


I. MORAL THEOLOGY AND CANON LAW. 
BY THE VeRY Rev. CANON MAnHongy, D.D. 


To many people, and notably to the theologically minded who 
are not Catholics, the word ‘‘ Gury” is synonymous with 
** Moral Theology.’’ Even those who may regret this connotation 
are bound to admit that the influence of Gury has been widespread 
in the Church. His manual appeared in 1872, its remote parent 
being the famous work of Busenbaum which was the basis of 
the Moral Theology written by St. Alphonsus. Through 
Ballerini and Palmieri the text has passed on to modern times, 
and we have more than one writer whose manual claims to be 
“secundum methodum Joannis Petris Gury, S.J.’’ Perhaps the 
best way of indicating the character of the volumes we are at 
present noting would be to give the complete title : Compendium 
Theologiae Moralis juxta methodum Joannis Petri Gury, a 
ad normam Codicis Juris Canonici redactum a _ Raphaele 
Tummolo,S.J., Editio Quinta quam recognovit et auxit Thomas 
a Iorio eiusdem Societatis.1 From the nature of the case we can 
say very little about such a venerable manual which would be 
fresh or entertaining. The great advantage of handling a text 
which has been through the hands of Gury-Ballerini-Palmieri- 
Tummolo-Iorio is the knowledge that each revision has resulted 
not only in the removal of errors but in a more succinct and 
logical arrangement of the matter, including, of course, any new 
legislation of note. The way in which the author or authors 
have packed into these pages a short but adequate treatment of 
almost every modern problem is admirable, and the manual can 
be strongly recommended as representing clearly and accurately 
the accepted conclusions of the theological schools. Fr. Iorio 
has wisely refrained from giving any summary of civil law, in 
the relevant portions of the treatise on Justice, except the law 
of the kingdom of Italy : ‘‘ Nam si in citando ius civile proprium 
vix possibile est errores vitare, quomodo quis id praestare valet 
in alienis.”” Some manualists make the attempt, for example 
Tanquerey, but relying as he does on an early edition of Stephens 
‘‘ Commentaries,” the result is not always accurate when 
describing the laws of England. 


Fr. Davis, in his recently published manual, has the assistance 
of Mr. Stanislas Baron, LL.B., in the legal sections of his work. 
There is ample room for a book, under the joint authorship of 
a lawyer and a theologian, which would expound even more fully 
than Fr. Davis does, the actual situation in this country with 


1M. D’Auria, Naples, 2 vols., 1934. 
3 
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regard to such things as the status and rights of married people, 
the obligations of minors, the laws of limitation, the use and 
disposal of endowments and all the various questions which may 
arise in conscience from the binding force of just laws regarding 
property. Conflict between Canon and Civil Law often arises 
and it would be an advantage to know exactly what the civil 
law is. The Catholics of India have such a book which, though 
wanting in some points, is nevertheless of great assistance. It is 
Civil-Ecclesiastical Law applicable to Christians in British India, 
by Jerome A. Saldanha, B.A., LL.B., with Notes on Canon Law 
by Rev. Fr. Aristides Macry, S.J.2. Each author in this book 
keeps rigidly to his own department. A better arrangement, it 
would appear, would be a joint responsibility for one text, so 
that, for example, it could be made quite clear to what extent 
our law of Adoption is a canonical impediment to marriage. 


Rev. Desmond Morse-Boycott, in an attractive little book,° 
writes in a colloquial and persuasive manner on all sorts of minor 
problems. What he has to say about intemperance, gambling 
and Sunday games is indistinguishable from the Catholic 
doctrine, and it is evident that he has studied the moral theo- 
logians of the Catholic Church to advantage. The incidence of 
solitary vice, according to the authority quoted, seems an 
alarmingly high percentage, but it is an unsatisfactory method 
of approach to take 500 cases examined by a physician without 
any indication as to the degree in which the habit has been 
formed. The author rightly challenges this medical testimony. 
His concluding pages consist of a very warm defence of the 
Church of England based on her sacramental outlook and its 
effects on the people, according to the author’s observations. 


Dr. W. A. Robson’s study on Civilization and the Growth of 
Lav‘ is of particular interest because of the attention he has 
given to the Natural Law. In learning, philosophical acumen 
and breadth of outlook, it is not unworthy to be classed with 
Maine’s Ancient Law, the study of which our fathers used to 
regard as essential to a liberal education. He shows the asso- 
ciation which has always existed between law and the divine 
ruling of the Universe, and he traces the idea of law from the 
days when it was essentially jural and human in meaning to 
the time when the same word “ law ” was used in the study of 
the physical sciences. He observes how the Law of Nature con- 
veyed the notion of universality, of a rule independent of time 
and place, the emphasis being always on fundamental principles. 
He notes also the long association with the reason and will of 
God and the gradual weakening of this link, without which, in 
the Catholic concept of things, the whole notion of law is an 


2 Catholic Truth Society of India, Trichinopoly H.O. 1935. Rs. 3-3. 
37s it a Sin? Philip Allan. 128 pages. 


4A study of the relations between men’s ideas about the Unizerse and the 
institutions of law and government. Macmillan. 10935. PP. 354- 
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invertebrate thing. In its analysis and record of the views of 
previous thinkers, particularly Holland, Pollock and Bryce; in 
its careful definitions and its marshalling of evidence, this book 
will undoubtedly be of value to the student, provided he has 
already understood and assimilated the theological meaning of 
the natural law as a participation in the rational creature of the 
eternal law of God. For Dr. Robson dissents from the notion of 
‘‘command ”’ and ‘ obedience ’”’ and, therefore, of sanctions in 
the concept of natural law, and he regards positive human laws 
from the same outlook. For him all law is rather a matter of 
order agreed upon between the governed than the expression of 
the will of the legislator. But he admits the passing of a great 
tradition, when the natural law left the care of jurists, theologians 
and political philosophers, in whose keeping it had lain for so long. 
Has it passed away so irrevocably? We are reminded of a 
phrase in Bryce’s Studies in History and Jurisprudence: ‘“‘ But 
our planet may expect, even according to the most pessimistic 
physicists, to last for millions of years. Who can say that an 
idea so ancient, in itself simple, yet capable of taking many 
aspects, an idea which has had so varied a history and so wide 
a range of influence, may not have a career reserved for it in the 
long future which still lies before the human race.’’ 


The authors of Sterilization, A Christian Approach; wish to 
secure the sympathetic co-operation of the clergy in the move- 
ment for legalizing tle sterilization of defectives. Copious 
extracts are given from Casti Connubii in order to explain the 
Catholic position, which the authors implicitly recognize as being 
the chief obstacle in the way of the movement. Their reading 
seems to encourage them in the belief that the action of the 
Catholic Church in this matter arises from a deep distrust of the 
State, a feeling from which Anglicans are happily free, for 
the State they know best has a good Christian tradition behind 
it, and is not paganandanti-clerical. Thisby no means represents 
the real reason for the statement about sterilization in Casti 
Connubii, which simply regards the individual and the family 
and the preservation of their rights as more fundamental than 
the State. The authors assume that their view is the view of 
the Anglican Church, an assumption which many Anglicans will 
not accept any more readily than the statement that “to treat 
Christianity as a historical tradition with fixed tenets and rules 
is to misinterpret the truth expressed in the New Testament.”’ 
The work is not free from obvious inconsistencies. In one place 
the defective is reproached with lacking the sense of responsi- 
bility to control the size of the family, and in another place we 
are told that sterilization will free the married defective from 
the weight of anxiety arising from the fear of parenthood and 
the birth of further piteously defective children. 


Casti Connubii is even more widely quoted in a more scientific 


5 Rev. J. P. Hinton, B.A., and Josephine E. Calcutt, B.A. George Allen 
& Unwin. pp. 106. 5s. 
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and authoritative work entitled, very curiously, Sea Ethics.® 
The authors are well-known gynaecologists, as the impressive 
list of their offices and qualifications places beyond all doubt. 
We think the title ‘“‘ curious ’’ because there is no indication that 
any of these medical men are more competent than any others 
to write about Ethics. In each section on contraception, abortion 
and sterilization, a chapter is devoted to ‘religious views,”’ 
from which we gather that, apart from the teaching of the 
Catholic Church, other religious bodies have no definite guidance 
to offer. The book is extremely valuable for its physiological 
details concerning the methods of effecting contraception, 
abortion and sterilization, and our understanding of the matter 
is assisted by a number of plates. We can also record with 
satisfaction that the teaching of the Catholic Church is allowed 
to speak for itself in the generous quotations from Casti 
Connubii, and from Cardinal Bourne’s statement in the current 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. But the authors would 
have been wise if they had not hazarded a commentary which, 
in one case at least, is inexplicable. We are told that Casti 
Connubii very clearly defines the views of the Holy Roman 
Church and shows that birth control may be practised with a 
clear conscience by (1) self-restraint, (2) intercourse during a 
safe period, (3) coitus reservatus or carezza. It would be 
interesting to know what phrase in the Encyclical has mentioned 
coitus reservatus. 

The most recent plea for greater divorce facilities in England 
is very clearly stated in Divorce and its Problems, by E. 8. P. 
Haynes and Derek Walter-Smith.’ It is on the lines of the 
Majority Report of the Royal Commission, 1912, the terms of 
which are kept continually before us in the efforts made 
periodically to embody some or all of its recommendations in an 
Act of Parliament. It is written for the lay public and admirably 
explains some intricate points, which are usually summarized 
most attractively. For example: ‘‘ The view of the law is that 
whereas collusion is reprehensible and connivance deplorable, 
condonation is praiseworthy.’”’ The distinction between nullity 
and divorce is clearly explained : ‘‘. . . the difference between de- 
creeing that a marriage has never—in spite of appearances to the 
contrary—existed, and saying that a marriage which does exist, 
is unsatisfactory and ought to be dissolved, is of paramount 
importance.”” The two authors proceed happily together up to 
page 131 when, alas, their union is dissolved, on the question 
of divorce by consent. Mr. Haynes is for it, Mr. Walter-Smith 
against. We feel bound to say that, once granted the principle 
of divorce, the weight of the argument is with Mr. Haynes, 
although his statement loses much of its force through a rather 
unreasoned prejudice against the medieval Church and Canon 
Lawyers. As the authors rightly say: ‘‘ The truth clearly is 


6 The Principles and Practice of Contraception, Abortion and Sterilization, 
by John Ellison, Aubrey Goodwin, Charles D. Read, and L. Carnac Rivett. 
Bailligre Tindall & Cox. pp. 281. 12s. 6d. 

7 Methuen. pp. 183. 10935. 
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that, when once the theory of indissolubility is abandoned, and 
the principle of divorce recognized in whatever degree, there is 
an end to the doctrine of inviolability.”” The multiplication of 
grounds for divorce means, in effect, so many steps nearer divorce 
by consent, no matter how valiantly Mr. Walter-Smith labours 
to avoid this consequence. In fact, we may suspect that, 
logically, these two authors, like the parties to an invalid mar- 
riage, have not really been united throughout the first 130 pages 
‘‘in spite of appearances to the contrary.”’ 

A thesis for the doctorate in Canon Law at the Gregorian 
University by Dr. E. Grzymala presents again, in a most 
attractive and ample form, a study of the institution of marriage 
in natural and positive law.’ Its value lies in the comparison 
made between marriage in Canon and Civil law, and in the 
solution suggested for composing some of the more pressing 
conflicts between them. The appendix explaining the marriage 
law of Poland is most valuable, and if this excellent piece of 
work is representative of a student’s doctorate thesis in Canon 
Law at the Gregorian, the standard required must be unusually 
high. 

We have frequently heard it said that the pre-Code ‘ Jus 
Decretalium ’’ of Wernz is still of greater utility than the post- 
Code Wernz-Vidal. But why it should be so is not clear. This 
excellent commentary is nearing completion with the publication 
of the two volumes of Tome IV.° Volume I covers the matter 
of Tome III, part 2, of ‘“‘ Jus Decretalium,’’ with the exception 
of the section De Religiosis; Volume II covers the material of 
part 1. The change is due to the necessity of following the order 
of the Code. We find, however, this little departure from the 
Code. The section on the veneration of Saints in Volume I is 
followed immediately by an exposition of the law of Beatification 
and Canonization. The reason for this, no doubt, is that the 
*‘ cause ’’ of beatification or canonization is so radically different 
from all other causes brought before ecclesiastical tribunals. 

The pietas which is due from an old alumnus, as well as the 
intrinsic value of the work, requires us to notice a new com- 
mentary on the Code in six volumes by Dr. Christopher Berutti, 
O.P., who is teaching Canon Law at Fribourg, Switzerland. 
The first volume, Normae Generales, is the only one published 
so far.“ Following closely the direction of Canon 18," the 


8 Ratio Sacra in Matrimonio Canonico and Civili. Marietti. pp. 230. 
10 lire. 

9 Jus Canonicum, Tomus IV, De Rebus. Vol. I: Sacramenta, Sacramentalia, 
Cultus Divinus, Sepultura Ecclesiastica. Romae. Pont. Universitas Gregoriana. 
1934. 40 lire. Vol. II: Magisterium Ecclesiasticum, Bona Temporalia 
eorumque administratio. 25 lire. 

10 /nstitutiones Juris Canonici, Vol. I, Normae Generales, Marietti. 
pp. 183. 12 lire. 

ll Leges ecclesiasticae intelligendae sunt secundum propriam verborum 
significationem in textu et contextu consideratam; quae si dubia et obscura 
manserit, ad locos Codicis parallelos, si qui sint, ad legis finem ac circum- 
stantias et ad mentem legislatoris est recurrendum. 
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author keeps his commentary within reasonable limits by sparing 
us a too exhaustive account of all the conflicting opinions current 
amongst canonists. With the same purpose in view, those ques- 
tions have been omitted which are usually included under some 
other part of the student’s course of studies, for example, the 
first part of Book III of the Code (De Sacramentis) which is 
dealt with by the Moral professor. We are confident that this 
excellent and very reasonably priced commentary will be widely 
used by students of Canon Law throughout the world. 


II. HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
By THE VerRY Rev. J. M. T. Barton, D.D., Lic.S.Ser. 


The appearance of Monsignor Joseph Dean’s edition of The 
Gospel According to St. Luke! in the well-known ‘“‘ Westminster 
Version of the Sacred Scriptures ”’ is an event of real importance 
in the Catholic publishing world. Not only is it a scholarly 
and beautifully produced version of the evangelist who is for 
many readers the most lovable of all; it is also a token that 
the work of translation and annotation which has gone to the 
making of the Westminster New Testament is at an end, and 
that the editors may now give their undivided attention to the 
even more arduous task of producing an equally fine and equally 
readable edition of the Old Testament writings. 


All the essential facts and many interesting details regarding 
the history of the Version since its inception in 1913, were 
given in an article in the June number of The Month, which 
appeared among the ‘‘ Critical and Historical Notes ’’ over the 
initials ‘‘ J.K.’’, so familiar to all readers of that excellent 
periodical. It is unnecessary here to recapitulate the various 
reasons which seemed to most students of the Bible to render 
a new English version desirable. In a recent number of The 
Ecclesiastical Review? I ventured to call attention to one reason 
among many, namely, the Catholic publishers’ apparently 
capricious selection, as the archetype of the Douay Version, of 
Bishop Challoner’s first edition of 1749, an edition which was 
in many respects inferior to his third edition of 1752, and which 
had the appreciable disadvantage, perpetuated in our present 
texts, of omitting a whole verse (Mark viii. 6) in the Gospels 
and seven words in Hebrews xi. 9. Fortunately, there was 
never any question, it seems, of issuing a mere revision of the 
Douay ; it was decided from the beginning not to patch but to 
re-make. The editors of the Westminster Version divided the 
New Testament, for translation purposes, into fifteen sections, 
and, as T'he Month informs us, these have appeared “ at irregular 
intervals from 1913 to the present year, a manner of publication 


1 Pp, xxvi.+143. Price, 4s. net (wrapper) and ss. net. (boards). Longmans. 
1935. 


2 June, 1935. pp. 613-614. 
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which, although hardly avoidable in the circumstances, must 
have taxed the memory and tried the patience of the Catholic 
public.’’ To those who appreciate the difficulties that attend 
such an undertaking, the editors’ courage and enterprise must 
ever make a strong appeal, and additional cause for congratu- 
lation may be found in the remark, easily controllable by any 
reader, that, from the start: ‘‘ The new Version chose to put 
first things first and to prefer readableness and intelligibility 
to mere cheapness and convenience.”’ 


Now, with the appearance of the last of the fifteen sections, 
the New Testament is complete in four volumes (surely the 
handsomest of all the English versions of Holy Scripture?) and 
a beginning has already been made with the Old Testament 
rendering. The Book of Malachy by Fr. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., 
was published last year, and, a very popular suggestion, an 
editio minor of the New Testament version is in active prepar- 
ation which, while retaining the full text and the typographical 
excellences of the larger work, will reduce the introductory 


matter, the notes and the appendices to the proportions of a 
single volume. 


The translation and commentary on St. Luke are the third 
and final contribution by Mgr. Dean to the Westminster New 
Testament. In this, as in the earlier fascicles, may be observed 
a scrupulous accuracy in translation, a clear and satisfying 
division of the text, and a remarkable power of concentrated 
annotation. Care has been taken, as before, to translate the 
Synoptic Gospels in such a way as to bring out the parallelism, 
and it should, one would imagine, prove a relatively simple 
matter to arrange for a harmony of the Gospels with the 
Westminster Version as its basis. The introduction to the 
present fascicle is the work of Fr. Lattey and discusses briefly 
but adequately the arguments in regard of authorship, the 
historical value, and the problem of the text. This excellent 
translation deserves the greatest possible support from Catholics 
in this country, to many of whom it is destined to reveal not 
a few unsuspected meanings and much of the rare beauty of 
the sacred text. 


In reviewing, last November, Pére Joseph Bonsirven’s small 
manual on Les idées juives au temps de Notre-Seigneur* reference 
was made to a much larger work which was announced for 
publication in the present year. It has now appeared under 
the title of Le Judaisme Palestinien au temps de Jésus-Christ: 
sa théologie.» A long introduction of over twenty pages explains 
the purpose of the work and the characteristics that distinguish 
it from other works of a similar type. Pére Bonsirven notes 


3 See CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. VIII, p. 151. 
4CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. VIII, p. 404. 


5 Paris. Beauchesne. Vol. i., La théologie dogmatique. pp. XXXViil. + 553- 
Vol ii., Théologie morale, vie morale et religieuse. pp. 511. Price, 70 francs 
for each of the two volumes. 
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that Jewish studies, which, after being very much in favour 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, were for a long 
time almost abandoned by Christian scholars, have now come 
into fashion again. He considers that the type of Judaism 
which is of most value for our study is that of Palestine. He 
has left on one side, almost entirely, Hellenistic and, in 
particular, Alexandrian Judaism, because, in his opinion, 
neither Philo, the most brilliant representative of Alexandria, 
nor the philosophical and exegetical teaching associated with 
that city, had any great influence either on Judaism as a whole 
or on primitive Christianity. In studying Palestinian Judaism 
he meets the common objection that there was in our Lord’s 
time not one type of Judaism but a number, by promising to 
distinguish carefully between the Pharisees, the Sadducees and 
the other schools of thought. A further objection, which has 
been emphasized by Dr. Claud Montefiore, lies in the difficulty 
of forming an adequate picture of Judaism in the time of 
Christ, owing to the great diversity of life and manners, and 
the heterogeneous elements represented in that world. Pére 
Bonsirven admits the difficulty, but is persuaded that it is less 
serious in the field of theology than it would be in the case 
of a wider survey. 


As regards the further problem of the sources to be used, 
in a domain where a wealth of material exists, though its value 
is very unequal, the author has decided to take the rabbinical 
literature, and in general that of the Tannaite period, as the 
basis of his exposition, but, unlike many other writers on the 
subject, he also makes use of the apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphical literature to corroborate and throw light upon the 
information gathered from rabbinical sources. 


Such is the method employed, but the resulting work cannot 
be summarized in a few lines. Few books on Judaism can be 
so rich and so complete, so objective and so full of enthusiasm 
for the subject that is being studied. Readers of the smaller 
work will have had at once a foretaste and an epitome of the 
present book which is (to use a word that should be either 
avoided altogether or kept for great feasts) indispensable for 
a knowledge of the milieu in which our Lord passed “ the days 
of His flesh.” The Jewish doctrine of God, angelology, 
eschatology, messianism, the Tora, religious practices, the 
perfection of the individual—all are here and all are discussed 
with immense learning and a wealth of citations. A really 
exemplary index of nearly two hundred pages makes reference 
to any topic exceedingly easy. 

Professor W. O. E. Oesterley, author of many useful books 
on Old Testament and allied subjects, has now produced An 
Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha® which is not, he 
tells us, in any sense a new edition of his standard work The 


6 London. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1935. pp. x.+345. 
Price, 10s. 
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Books of the Apocrypha: their Origin, Teaching and Contents, 
first published in 1914. It is a new and wholly independent 
work, based upon a study of the literature that has grown up 
in the course of the last twenty-one years. It is divided into 
two parts, of which the first is mainly designed to prove “ the 
interest and importance of this neglected body of literature 
from the literary, historical, doctrinal, and New Testament 
points of view ’’; while Part II deals with the usual subjects 
of a special introduction, such as authorship, date, contents, 
and manuscript witnesses to the text. It is almost unnecessary 
to point out that the great majority of these ‘ apocryphal ”’ 
writings are books which, according to Catholic teaching and 


authoritative definition, form part of the Canon of Holy 
Scripture. 


For the Catholic reader, who is accustomed to make use of 
volumes of special introduction which discuss the authorship 
and other particulars, the most interesting section of the work 
will, undoubtedly, be Part I. It is pleasant to record that 
Professor Oesterley, like most other serious scholars, attaches 
great importance to the deuterocanonical writings, that he 
devotes a chapter to ‘‘ The Apocryha as Literature ’’ which 
emphasizes the beauty and doctrinal content of many of the 
books, and that the final chapter of the section on ‘ The 
Apocrypha in the Church” is, on the whole, a reasonable 
statement of the position. The closing words which claim that 
the ‘‘ modern view of inspiration can find much in the Apocrypha 
which is as truly inspired as much that is in the Old Testament ’’ 
are, as one might expect, an indication that the criteria of 
inspiration and canonicity among Protestants, while exhibiting 
many variations of opinion, are irreconcilable with the criteria 
accepted by Catholic Christendom. 


The celebrated Fr. Hildebrand Hoépfl, O.S.B., formerly 
professor of exegesis at Sant’Anselmo on the Aventine, died 
in Rome on February 15th of last year at the age of sixty-two. 
He had been for many years a Consultor of the Biblical 
Commission and a Qualificator of the Holy Office, and, as the 
writer of an obituary notice in the Hphemerides Theologicae 
Lovanienses has put it: ‘‘ Nous croyons qu’il intervint trés 
activement dans le mouvement des études bibliques et dans 
Vélaboration des directives romaines en matiére d’exégése.’” 
The published work by which he will be chiefly remembered 
is his Introductionis in sacros Utriusque Testamenti libros 
Compendium, first issued in 1920 in an edition which was, 
unfortunately, notable for its poor typography and for an 
abnormally large number of misprints. Since, then, there has 
been a steady improvement in both matter and form, and the 
present (fourth, enlarged) edition of Vol. II, “ Introductio 
specialis in libros V(eteris) T(estamenti),’’® is as nicely printed 


7 July, 1034. p- 759. 
8 Rome, Anonima libraria cattolica italiana. pp. 407. Price, 25 lire. 
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as one could wish it to be. Space has been found for a good 
deal of Hebrew type and other additional matter, and the 
bibliographies which, as long lists of names without interpreta- 
tive notes seemed overweighted in a student’s text-book, have 
been reduced to small print. It would be an exaggeration to 
claim that this is a manual of quite outstanding merit; it does, 
however, set out the essential facts very clearly and with great 
economy of words. Such a section as that on p. 15 ff. 
‘‘ Principia generalia quoad originem Librorum Sacrorum’’ 
is likely to prove of real service to students, and to not a few 
older readers the volume will recall to mind a kind and friendly 
religious and a most considerate examiner. 

The name of Professor Gustaf Dalman is well known to all 
students of the Gospels and of Biblical Aramaic. He is the 
author of The Words of Jesus, first published at Leipzig in 
1898 and translated into English in 1902, and of Jesus-Jeshua, 
a series of studies in the Gospels, which was translated by 
Dr. Paul P. Levertoff, who like Dalman is a Protestant convert 
from Judaism, in 1929. Professor Dalman is also the author of 
a Grammatik des Jiidisch-Palastinischen Aramiédisch? which, 
though the standard work of its kind, still lacks the volume of 
syntax necessary for its completion, and of a most valuable 
selection of Aramaic passages for translation, Aramdische 
Dialektproben,” which in the more recent edition gives both 
German and English equivalents for the Aramaic words in the 
vocabulary. 

In recent years, Professor Dalman has more and more turned 
his attention to the topography and archeology of Palestine 
and now his more popular work on these subjects, Orte und 
Wege Jesu, has been rendered into English by Dr. Levertoff 
under the title Sacred Sites and Ways, Studies in the Topo- 
graphy of the Gospels The translation has been made, Dr. 
Levertoff informs us in his preface, from the third German edition 
‘‘ with considerable additional matter by the Author and a few 
notes by the Translator. ...’’ The plan of the work is very 
simple. After an introductory chapter on ‘“‘ The Land of 
Jesus,’”? Dr. Dalman devotes the remaining twenty chapters to 
the sites and ways that are associated in the minds of all with 
the life of Our Lord and, in particular, with His public ministry. 
Attention is called to many points of interest and significance 
which might escape a reader unacquainted with Palestine and 
its literature, and there are useful indices of places, passages 
from the Old and New Testament and Church authorities. — 

So many good books on Palestine have been published since 
the war that the reader is wholly justified in asking: Have the 
publishers good reason for claiming that this is a ‘‘ work of 
the foremost authority on the historical geography of the Holy 


9 Second edition, revised and enlarged. Heinrichs, Leipzig. 1905. 
10 Second revised edition. Leipzig. 1927. 


11 London. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1935. pp. 308. 
Price, 12s. 5 
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Land ”’ (and this after the publication of the monumental 
Géographie de la Palestine, by Pére F.-M. Abel, O.P.!),” and 
that “it could be used as the most scientific ‘ Guide ’ to the 
Land of Jesus’? On this point, since it would take too long 
to argue it, I must refer those interested to the very severe 
review of the French edition of Orte wnd Wege by Pére Abel 
in the Revue biblique for 1930," which concludes with the 
words: ‘‘Il y manque certaiines garanties d’impartialité, de 
valeur documentaire et de sens archéologique qu’on aimerait a 
découvrir dans un ouvrage de ce genre” (p. 609). In my 
opinion the English edition does nothing to weaken the force of 
this criticism. In particular, the plans must appear pitiful to 
anyone accustomed to the scrupulous clarity and exactness of 
Pére Vincent’s designs in his work on Jérusalem and elsewhere. 

The popular Handbook of Palestine and Trans-Jordan, edited 
by Sir Harry Luke, C.M.G., and Mr. Edward Keith-Roach, 
O.B.E., has now reached its third edition. It has added 
another forty pages since the second (1930) edition, and the 
editors have been able to secure another of Mrs. Stephenson’s 
charming water-colours for a frontispiece. The 1930 edition was 
unable to include the results of the latest (1931) census and had 
to rely upon that of 1922. In November, 1931, the total popula- 
tion of Palestine was 1,035,821, of whom only 91,398 persons were 
divided among the various Christian bodies. There were 759,712 
Moslems and 174,610 Jews, and sixty languages figured in the 
census as habitually spoken in Palestine (pp. 38-39). These are 
only a few of the many items of information that may be gleaned 
from this delightful Handbook. As in the 1930 edition, the 
editors have been able to use copious extracts from Notes for 
Travellers, by the late Dr. Rennie MacInnes, formerly Anghicen 
Bishop in Jerusalem. 

The group of German Catholic scholars of the Archdiocese of 
Cologne which published in 1934 a criticism of Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg’s Myth of the Twentieth Century, has graciously 
allowed the reproduction of some twenty-five pages of their study 
in the form of an English translation. It is published by the 
Friends of Europe, and has a preface by His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Liverpool. It is entitled Rosenberg’s Positive Chris- 
tianity: Rosenberg and the Bible.“ In Archbishop Downey’s 
words: ‘‘ The German scholars responsible for the present 
pamphlet must have found it an easy task to refute the biblical 
part of Rosenberg’s Myth, for the whole section is nothing, if 
not shallow, naive, arbitrary, sometimes even nonsensical, as is 
clearly revealed by the many extracts printed in the pages that 


12 On this, see CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. VII, pp. 426-28. Also The Journal of 
the Palestine Oriental Society, Vol. XV, No. 1-2, pp. 185-190, review by Prof. 
W. F. Albright. 


13 pp. 603-611. 
14 Macmillan. 1934. pp. xvi.+549. Price, 16s. 


15 Issued by the Friends of Europe, 122, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. pp. 24. Price, 3d. 
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follow, and quite unworthy of serious attention, were it not for 
the gravity of the issues involved ”’ (p. 6). The pamphlet will be 
, read with interest by all who are following with great anxiety 
; the present movements of affairs in Germany. It goes far to 
> support what was recently said to me in Germany by a very 
distinguished professor of theology—that many of the present 
> happenings cannot be understood from a purely earthly stand- 
, point, or in any way save as a direct assault upon God and 
! religion. 

Ill. LITURGY. 

) 

' 


By THE R&y. A. G. MCDONALD. 


In England to-day interest in liturgical matters is mostly 
confined to the practical sphere, and a review of recent activity 
| must therefore deal with things done rather than with books 
written. The last five years have certainly witnessed a notable 
revival of concern for liturgical requirements, both in ceremonial 
generally and in regard to sacred music. For all too long after 
the publication of the Motu Proprio there had been little attempt 
at concerted action in furtherance of the reforms envisaged by 
the Holy See. Individual enthusiasm here and there had made 
some beginning, but it was not until the Society of St. Gregory 
came into being that an organized effort was made. If many 
obstacles still remain in the way of a nation-wide response to 
the call of the Holy Father, it is not for lack of hard work by 
the directors and members of the Society. Its summer schools 
at Oxford and elsewhere have generated widespread interest, 
especially in Plainsong; and the system of graded courses with 
the award of diplomas has had solid practical results. 


There are many who feel that such collective methods are not 
the ideal procedure, owing to the difficulty of distance and 
transport, especially for choirs as a body. It has been suggested, 
an an alternative plan, that itinerant instructors, similar to 
those engaged in the inspection of schools, should be sent to 
the parishes, but the drain upon resources, both of money and 
men, is an obvious difficulty in the way of its adoption as a 
permanent policy. Perhaps as seminary training begins to bear 
fruit, a sufficient number of proficient clerical instructors may 
| be forthcoming. 


Whatever the means adopted, it is clear that we must be 
prepared to wait for large results until the work now being 
done has laid the foundations of a new tradition. As in every- 
thing else our hope is with the schools. But even the schools 
will fail us unless they can be supplied with teachers well 
equipped to teach. Ultimately then, it is to the training colleges 
that we must look if the laity are to become “ liturgically- 
minded.’’ No fundamental progress will be made until parish 
priests and school managers are in a position to appoint men 
and women imbued with the spirit of liturgical spirituality and 
a love and knowledge of the right kind of music. The time is 
gone when such des*derata could be dismissed as impossible of 
E 
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achievement. Nor is there any reason why the training centres 
should be allowed to lag behind the seminaries in observance 
of the Papal instructions. Unfortunately we are not as yet in 
a position to number amongst the things done, the insistence upon 
proficiency in liturgical knowledge as a normal accomplishment 
of our teaching staff. 

This being so it is the more remarkable that so much has 
been done. As this issue of the CLaRGY RevIEW goes to press 
a ‘‘ Liturgy Week ” is in progress at Birmingham. The clash 
of dates renders an actual account of the proceedings impossible, 
but the programme which has reached us is an index to the work 
which must have been done by those responsible. The Congress 
has been planned by the Liturgical Commission set up by His 
Grace Archbishop Williams some time ago. The programme 
is notable for its breadth of vision, as showing in how many 
ways the Sacred Liturgy supplies exactly those remedies and 
stimulants which the times demand. It is, in fact, a compendium 
of the ideals expressed in the Apostolic Constitution of the 
present Pope. The Liturgy is assessed at its true value—the 
expression by the noblest means possible, of the whole spiritual 
life. As such it implies that ‘intelligent co-operation of the 
laity ’’ in the Divine Offices explicitly mentioned by the Holy 
Father as the ideal to be aimed at. Pride of place is therefore 
accorded to the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The Archbishop 
and his suffragans are to open each day’s proceedings with 
Pontifical High Mass, for which various choirs from the city 
will supply the music. The choice of singers indicates the wide 
range over which liturgical training has been exercised—Oscott 
students, Capuchin friars, city school children, Hadzor College 
boys. 

The hardly less urgent claims of liturgical evening services 
are met by the singing of Solemn Vespers and Compline, and 
strong hopes are aroused that these incomparable devotions may 
srow in popular favour. A significant and welcome item is the 
public recitation of the Divine Office by the Society of the 
Magnificat. 

The titles of the papers to be read provide further evidence 
of the value of the Congress. Mr. Ernest Oldmeadow is to 
discuss the “‘ Liturgy and the Laity.” ‘“ Spirituality and the 
Liturgy,” ‘‘ The Eastern Liturgies,’ ‘‘ The Society of St. John 
Chrysostom ”’ are some of the subjects of other papers. There 
are to be sermons by the Archbishop and by the Bishops of 
Shrewsbury and Clifton, and lectures by Fr. Martindale, Fr. 
Hugh Pope and other distinguished people. In addition to 
examples of their work at the various functions, the great 
masters of polyphony are represented by a recital at the 
Oratory—lest we forget that in the mind of the Church these 
masterpieces are deemed worthy to share with Plainsong the 
honours of dedication to the altar. 

The more extended avenues of liturgical activity are repre- 
sented by performances of mystery plays, and especially by 
the representation of a masque, ‘‘ Our Life in Christ,’’ by the 
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Society of the Grail. 


If much has been made in these notes of this particular event, 
it is because it has seemed to possess something more than the 
usual value of a combined effort. The programme may be 
considered as a summary of all the directions in which our 
energies should be directed. It certainly is a proof that in the 
Midlands, as well as above and below them, sustained work of 
the most excellent kind is being done. 

The summer school held by the Society of St. Gregory at 
Oxford maintained the high standard of usefulness set by 
previous gatherings. This is the more gratifying because for 
some time past it was feared that the financial side of the 
organization was showing signs of distress. A supplementary 
meeting, in the form of an Easter holiday course, took place 
at Fowey. It was experimental, and we are informed that its 
success may lead to others of its kind being arranged at various 
times and places. A Plainsong Festival has been organized, 
to take place, as to its final meetings, in London during 
November. Choirs from many parts of England and Wales are 
competing for honours. A pleasing proof of the success of the 
Society’s work was the singing of the Common of the Mass by 
hundreds of school children on the feast of St. George at the 
Cathedral, Southwark. 

In some few instances this encouraging activity has been made 
apparent in the Sunday evening broadcast services, though in 
most cases, it is to be feared, they have rather suggested that 
there is a great deal of liturgical work that is not being done. 


Recent numbers of Music and Liturgy have contained articles 
of interest. Dom Gregory Murray comments upon the new 
Antiphonale Monasticum which now takes the place of the 
unofficial version hitherto in use. The same writer’s views on 
Gregorian Rhythm, published in serial form, have set in motion 
an interesting debate upon this perennial source of controversy. 
Dom Stephan of Buckfast has joined issue with Dom Gregory— 
and the debate continues. Fr. Alec Robertson writes engagingly 
upon cognate subjects in the course of a notice of the recently 
published Music and Worship by Sir Walford Davies and Dr. 
Harvey Grace. He very wisely suggests that if a via media 
between the opposing schools be possible, it might well be 
indicated in the Méthode Pratique de Chant Gregorien of Dom 
Lucien David. 

Writing in The Sower, Dom Columba Carey-Elwes has some 
valuable things to say upon the educational value of the Liturgy. 
It might be added that it would be difficult indeed to over- 
estimate the educational value of The Sower itself. It is the 
only publication available in England which concerns itself 
exclusively with the ideals and interests of teachers in Catholic 
schools. Parish priests in search of literature for their teaching 
staff should find it invaluable, since it deals as efficiently with 
matters of broad policy as with those of minutest detail in all 
that has to do with religious instruction. F 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CONFESSIONS OF SICK RELIGIOUS. 


Is it necessary for the confessor who may be asked, in the 
circumstances of Canon 523, to hear a confession, to possess 
faculties from the Ordinary of the place, or does it suffice if he 
is approved for women’s confessions though not in the place 
where the convent is situated. Also, is any further permission 
required in order to enter a convent of cloistered religious? (S.) 


REPLy. 


Canon 523 ‘“ Religiosae omnes, cum graviter aegrotant, licet 
mortis periculum absit, quemlibet sacerdotem ad mulierum 
confessiones excipiendas approbatum, etsi non destinatum 
religiosis, arecessere possunt eique, perdurante gravi infirmitate, 
quoties voluerint, confiteri, nec Antistita potest eas sive directe 
sive indirecte prohibere.’”’ The Canon, together with the other 
canons which extend the facilities of nuns, has given rise to 
many doubts and all the official interpretations have been in a 
liberal direction. 


i. The question concerning the ‘ cloister ’’ has been settled : 
‘‘ Confessarius, vel qui eius vices gerit, potest, cum debitis 
cautelis, ingredi clausuram ad ministranda sacramenta infirmis 
aut ad assistendum morientibus.! Haec facultas respicit con- 
fessarium ordinarium monasterii,. vel qui eius vices gerit, quibus 
ex can. 514, §2, competit administratio et adsistentia morientibus 
in monasteriis monialium ; in horum defectu alius etiam sacerdos 
clausuram ingredi potest. 


‘* Ad excipiendas confessiones aegrotantium ingredi clausuram 
potest, quoties requiratur, non solum confessarius ordinarius, 
sed etiam extraordinarius vel adjunctus aut confessarius 
quilibet a graviter aegrotante accersitus, de quo in Can. 523 fit 
sermo.’’ 


ii. The doubt concerning the confessor’s jurisdiction has not 
been officially decided, namely, whether it is strictly necessary 
for him to be approved for the place in which the confession is 
heard. Many commentators® do not advert to the difficulty ; 
others simply assume that ‘“‘ approbatum ab ordinario loci ”’ is 
evidently to be understood.4 The reason for the doubt arises 
from Comparing Canon 522 with our Canon 523; Canon 522 
expressly mentions “‘ ab ordinario loci ’’ but Canon 523 does not; 


1 Canon 600, 2. 

2S.C. De Relig. Instr. Feb. 6th, 1924, ad f & g. 

3 E.g., Wernz-Vidal. 

4E.g., Blat, Angelicum, 1935, p. masee most of the manualists. 
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also Canon 522 mentions ‘‘ confessarius ’’ whereas Canon 523 
merely states ‘‘ quemlibet sacerdotem ad mulieurum confessiones 
excipiendas approbatum.’’ One author, at least, draws the 
conclusion that the approbation of the ordinary of the place is 
not necessary ‘‘ Notet prudens lector, non requiri a Can. 523 ut 
ab Ordinario loci jurisdictionem pro mulierbus acceperit con- 
fessarius, quem petat religiosa graviter aegrotans : sufficit ut in 
territorio etiam a jure acceptam habeat jurisdictionem (v.g. 
canonicus pemitentiarius) ; ; licet plerique auctores negent, 
sufficere jurisdictionem in alia diocesi obtentam, idque propter 
can. 874, §1.’ The first observation of this writer is obviously 
to be admitted : ‘‘jurisdictio ’? and ‘‘ approbatio”’ are prac- 
tically synonymous terms in the Code, and it certainly suffices 
if the confessor in question enjoys jurisdiction for women’s con- 
fessions, even though it was not obtained from the ordinary. 
“ Religiosae graviter infirmae arecessere possunt quemlibet 
sacerdotem, sive ab ordinario loci sive ab ipso jure pro mulieribus 
approbatum; huiusmodi sacerdos debet esse approbatus ad 
audiendas confessiones confessiones mulierum, in loco ubi religiosa 
confitetur, et, sicut pro confessariis occasionalibus diximus, 
existimamus sufficere ut sit tantum pro religiosis approbatus.’”® 


But the cruz is in the second observation of Marc-Gestermann, 
which concedes jurisdiction over a sick religious to a priest 
approved for women in another diocese. This view is rejected 
by a writer in Periodica, 1934, p. 248, by Aertnys-Damen’ as not 
being solidly probable, and by most of the commentators at 
least implicitly. 

Before coming to any judgment on the matter it may be 
noticed that a recent answer of the ‘‘ Codex Commission ’”* 
decided that ‘‘ locum legitime destinatum ”’ for a confession, 
under the law of Canon 522, includes any place lawfully chosen 
“per modum actus ”’ as in Canon 910, §1. It would seem that 
this liberal official interpretation of the law of Canon 522 adds 
some further weight to the opinion of the few writers who, with 
Marc-Gestermann, give a liberal interpretation to the point we 
are discussing in Canon 523. For, unless the confessor of Canon 
523 is to be taken as any approved confessor, even though not 
approved by the Ordinary of the place, it is difficult to see the 
force of Canon 523. Following the recent official interpretation, 
a sick nun may confess in the infirmary ‘‘ad conscientiae 
tranquillitatem ’’ to any confessor approved by the Ordinary of 
the place; if, in the still more pressing circumstances of grave 
illness, a confessor approved by the Ordinary of the place is 
necessary, it is difficult to see what concession is granted by 
Canon 523 which is not contained now within Canon 522. 


The question, therefore, resolves itself into deciding whether 































































































































5 Marc-Gestermann, II, §1764 (b). 
© Sobradillo, De Religiosarum Confessariis, p. 232. 
7 Theol. Moralis, 11, $377. 

8 See CLERGY REVIEW, June, p. 520. 
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the point we have been discussing constitutes a ‘‘ dubium 
positivum et probabile.”” © We think it does and, pending the 
resolution of the doubt, jurisdiction is supplied from Canon 209 
to a priest with faculties in another diocese to hear the con- 
fession of a religious who is gravely ill, even though he possesses 
no faculties in the diocese in which the convent is situated. 

E. J. M. 


REPEATED BENEDICTIONS. 


Is it lawful to give Benediction with the Monstrance more 
than once a day in the same Church? (S.) 


REPLY. 


Canon 1274 directs that outside of the Octave of Corpus 
Christi public exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, ‘‘ seu cum 
ostensorio,’’ is not permitted except for a grave and just cause 
and with the permission of the Ordinary, even in churches 
belonging to ‘‘exempt’”’ religious Orders. The Ordinary’s 
permission is required, therefore, even though Benediction is 
given only once in the day; a fortiori it is required if the rite 
is repeated on the same day. ‘‘ An liceat in una eademque die 
atque in eadem Ecclesia pluries cum Sanctissimo benedici 
populo? Resp. Affirmative, de licentia Episcopi.”’ ‘ An liceat 
pluries in eadem Ecclesia et die impertiri benedictionem cum 
SSmo Sacramento, occasione piarum Congregationum vel ad 
devotionem; item an liceat interrumpere expositionem SSmi 
Sacramenti pro danda benedictione ob causas indicatas? Resp. 
Ad primam et secunduam partem juxta prudens Ordinarii 
arbitrium; evitata tamen nimia frequentia, et dummodo non 
agatur de expositione Quadraginta Horarum ’”! — 


NOMEN EPISCOPI. 


If a Vicar Capitular is a bishop, is it permitted to recite his 
name in the Canon of the Mass? (X.) 


REPLY. 


‘“‘ Si quidem sit Episcopus consecratus, et dioecesim admini- 
stret, sed non tanquam episcopus proprius, sed tanquam vicarius 
capitularis aut administrator apostolicus: ordinarius quidem, 
sed non Episcopus dioecesis dici debet, adeoque nec in Canone 
exprimi potest. Si episcopus ordinarius illius loci, in quo missa 
celebratur, sit vita functus: quamprimum certa huius obitus 
notitia habetur, verba Ht Antistite nostro omittuntur, illiusque 
loco nemo alius, nec vicarius capitularis, nec Archiepiscopus, nec 
Patriarcha nominari potest.”’> Thus De Herdt, I, n. 240, who 
gives three references to the S.C.R. o 3% 


1S.C.R., January 12th and May 11th, 1878; Decreta Authentica, nn. 3438, 
ad 5; 3448, ad 3. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Robert Southwell the Writer.. By Pierre Janelle. (Demy 8vo. 
pp. xl. and 336. Sheed & Ward. 16s.) 


This book, which M. Janelle describes as ‘“‘A study in religious 
inspiration,’? was originally written as a thesis, and won for 
its author one of the highest academic honours in France, the 
degree of Docteur-és-Lettres at the University of Paris avec 
mention trés honorable. As the title suggests, the work is 
primarily an essay in literary criticism, though in fact the first 
three chapters together with a few later pages, form one of 
the best accounts of the martyr’s life as yet published. The 
greater part of the remaining seven chapters is devoted to a 
meticulous examination of the whole of Southwell’s written 
work, both prose and verse. The sources of his inspiration 
and the influences which moulded his style are examined with 
microscopic care (there is a most interesting account of Jesuit 
literary theory), and his whole work is subjected to penetrating 
and sometimes trenchant criticism. M. Janelle is severe on 
much of Southwell’s earlier work, but he brings out clearly 
the promise and achievement of his later poetry, and is justly 
appreciative of that ‘‘ magnificent piece of English prose,” the 
Humble Supplication to Her Majestie, which should rank with 
Allen’s True, Sincere and Modest Defence as one of the most 
moving vindications of Catholic loyalty to Queen Elizabeth. The 
quotations from Southwell’s works are somewhat piecemeal, and 
the chapter on his later lyrics in particular can scarcely be 
appreciated without the aid of an anthology. 


M. Janelle is especially interesting when he attempts to set 
Southwell in his own age and against his own background, and 
to assess the influence which he exercised not so much upon 
English literature, or at least upon its form, as upon the 
formation of English character and ideas. He holds that the 
influence of the Counter-Reformation in its cultural and 
devotional aspects was much greater than has usually been 
accepted, that it did to an extent penetrate the “‘ exuberant and 
boisterous paganism’? and the more morbid Puritanism of 
Elizabethan England, and that the effects of its influence can 
be seen, for example, in the Laudian revival. Even more than 
that, he maintains that the traditional English gentleman 
approaches much more closely than any Protestant would be 
happy to admit to the Jesuit conception of the ideal Catholic 
layman. ‘‘ In any case, there is a surprising likeness between 
those virtues and qualities which are made most of by the 
English upper classes, and the conception of life which the 
Jesuit represented.’’ ‘ Southwell’s model Christian was, in 
the higher sense of the word, an English gentleman.”’ The 
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suggestion is attractive, and the author makes out a case which 
is plausible, but one leaves the book with the feeling that in 
this respect his conclusions are perhaps wider than the premises 
justly warrant. To assess the influences which have moulded 
national character is no easy matter. 


As is to be expected in a work of this type, the book bristles 
with documentation, and is completed by a critical biblio- 
graphy and five appendices. M. Janelle has complete command 
of his material, and gives many examples of keen and critical 
research. The account of the martyr’s stay in Paris and 
journey to Rome (pp. 17-23) is a model in this respect. A word 
must be said too about M. Janelle’s English. He writes with 
ease and grace, has a fine command of language, and at times 
his sober and sensitive prose rises to heights of great dignity, 
as in the passage on page 91. There is a lapse when spiritual 
directors are said to “‘ spot out ”’ likely subjects (pp. 11 and. 51); 
and surely only a Frenchman would say that ‘ Doth comfort 
the spirit and delighteth the taste’? (p. 176) is a perfect 
anapestic line. That the book was printed in France is perhaps 
an excuse for the large number of misprints; for in this respect 
it falls below the very high standard we have come to expect 
from Messrs. Sheed & Ward. 


ANDREW BEcK, A.A. 


The Labyrinth: further studies in the relation between myth and 
ritual in the ancient world. Edited by S. H. Hooke, M.A.., 
B.D. (S.P.C.K. 128. 6d. 1935.) 

The Historical Element in Religion. By C. C. J. Webb. (Allen 
& Unwin. 48. 6d. 1935.) 


The first of these two books consists of a collection of essays 
designed to continue a previous collection published by the same 
editor under the title Myth and Ritual (Oxford, 1933: 10s. 6d.), 
although Professor Hooke and Professor Oesterley are the only 


writers who contribute to both volumes. The later study before - 


us can hardly be understood without reference to the earlier, 
which, in reality, is the more important of the two, because it 
deals more explicitly with the fundamental presuppositions. But 
even when we take them both together, it is not easy to form a 
clear idea of the underlying thesis—if indeed there be an under- 
lying thesis, for there is so little unity in the papers that it may 
be truer to speak of a general tendency. And the argument is 
vague: even the keyword ‘‘ myth,’’ which gives its title to the 
earlier book, is found to need a rather long explanation in the 
second, being ultimately defined (page x) as ‘‘ the ever-recurring 
repetition of a situation in which human need is met by the life- 
giving potency of a sacred act.”? This is too nebulous a con- 
ception for accurate results; but it does seem a “ tendencious ”’ 
misuse of terms to wish to “‘ speak of the Christian myth with- 
out the slightest reflection on the historical character of the 
events out of which the Christian religion sprang.”’ 
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The fundamental question appears to be, should the study of 
religions be in the main historical, or blindly ‘‘ comparative ’’? 
Every religion is concerned with life and death and other such 
facts and concepts ; though even here there is a tendency in these 
volumes to ignore such universal and significant phenomena as 
sacrifice. But it is one thing to trace the tendencies of human 
nature, another to work out the sequences of history. Thus the 
very first paper in The Labyrinth, which gives the book its 
name, jumps light-heartedly from Egyptian and Cretan to Fin- 
nish labyrinths by way of Greece; but by the time we are pre- 
pared to admit that ‘‘ the oldest temple on the Acropolis .. . 
may be considered as a labyrinth ’’ (page 30), we find ourselves 
wondering why the writer ignores the far superior claims of the 
Holborn tube station. Such neglect of historical sequence is at 
the bottom of much of the unwarranted attempts in both works 
to show that the Hebrew kings were regarded as divine. And the 
account of the Mass in The Labyrinth is so shallow as scarcely 
to be worthy of a child leaving a secondary school; how can we 
trust the far-flung speculations of these savants, when they will 
not take the trouble to understand what is going on in their 
own streets? The lack of historical method and the straining 
after dubious conclusions make it difficult to disentangle the 
valuable contributions to the study of religion which are cer- 
tainly to be found in the book. 


As an antidote to the tendency to lose sight of the fact in the 
contemplation of the ‘“ pattern,’? we may turn to Professor 
Webb’s four valuable lectures before the University of Bristol 
on ‘ the historical element in religion.’? Unfortunately he was 
asked after their delivery ‘‘ how I should apply the principles 
enunciated therein to such alleged historical facts as have been 
generally believed among Christians as belonging to the sub- 
stance of their religious creed.’? In answer, he shows himself so 
little inclined to pin his faith to the Virgin Birth, the Resurrec- 
tion, or (in any Catholic form) to the Eucharist or Confession of 
St. Peter, that in spite of his protests we must interpret his 
principles in the light of his application of them, which savours 
not a little of modernism. 


C.L. 


Mirage and Truth. By M. C. D’Arcy, 8.J. (The Centenary 
Press. 68. pp. 204.) 


Fr. D’Arcy is one of the few apologetic writers amongst us 
who can so bedeck the form of Scholasticism as to make it draw 
the gaze of the English people. His present book is a triumph 
of such skill. He has set out to compare the ideals of unbelievers 
with that of Christianity. He has taken “ one or two writings 
which exhibit the spirit and longings of some of the nobler . 
individuals of our time, and after having discussed their merits 
{he has set out] to challenge them and any other view whatsoever 
with the glory that belongs to the Christian faith.’”’ The authors 
he selects are Charles Morgan in his book The Fountain and 
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H. B. Brewster the author of The Prison. Their cases he 
presents fairly and rebuts forcibly in his first chapter. 


He then proceeds to a discussion of “ The Grandeur of 
Theism.’’ He presents the theistic ideal as the highest and most 
complete of all. It satisfies our intellect’s demand for a unity 
in @ universe of many distinct and relatively independent 
natural objects. It is essential for the direction of our conduct 


and for the resolution of the antinomies of a “ topsy-turvy 
world.”’ 


The third chapter, ‘‘ The Idea of God: The Minimum,”’ is not, 
I fancy, Father D’Arcy’s favourite child; but parents and 
observers often have different values, and I think that this is 
the most perfect of all. Here with captivating skill he has 
presented adequately and worthily the rational arguments for 
theism and the refutation of the Kantian objections. It is a 
model of philosophic writing. 


In a fourth chapter he portrays ‘‘ The Christian Ideal,’’ and 
the work is completed by a beautiful essay whose subject-matter 
is sufficiently indicated by its title ‘‘ Per Crucem ad Lucem.’’ 


This dry analysis of Fr. D’Arcy’s book gives no sufficient 
account of it. But the book has filled me with such enthusiasm 
that I am afraid to let myself go. I recommend it confidently, 
feeling sure that the depth and originality of its thought, the 
carefulness of its reasoning combined with the beauty of its 
writing will arouse a like enthusiasm in others. 


T. E. F. 


Catechetics in the New Testament. By Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas. 
(Bruce Publishing Company. 6s. 6d.) 


The Catholic American output on the teaching of religion is 
prodigious. It is a sign of vigorous life and absorbing interest 
in the subject. The work of individual authors is painstaking 
beyond what we in England can conceive. Though not neces- 
sarily deep, their work is seldom casual. It is thought out to 
the last detail. These remarks are particularly true of 
Catechetics in the New Testament. The author is well known 
in the field of religious teaching and this work is an addition 
to several books already published by him. He is full of his 
theme and, within its scope, full of a vast store of knowledge. 
There is hardly a single page without its quotation from the 


New Testament and on many pages you may count more than 
a dozen. 


The book is a mine of New Testament examples. The sayings 
and doings of our Lord, His parables and miracles, His Old 
Testament quotations and illustrations are brought together in 
order and array to show forth our Lord’s methods of instruction. 
In this way the author shows Him “ teaching the new in terms 
of the old.”” Again, our Lord is seen deliberately adopting the 
‘“ question and answer ” method of instruction; again, as using 
the synthetic method. It is very fascinating to watch the author 
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at his task of showing our Lord as the great Teacher and 
Educator of mankind whose ‘“ catechetical principles cannot 
stand in contradiction to genuine didactic methods.”’ Modern 
research into teaching methods has done little beyond giving 
new and fancy names to old-fashioned principles. The author 
delights in showing Christ as using all the modern discoveries 
in the method of His teaching. 


The second part of the book treats of Catechetics according 
to St. Paul. Pursuing the same method, the author analyses 
the manner and content of St. Paul’s s teaching, illustrating his 
points with copious quotation. The third part is an .Appendix— 
‘St. Augustine’s Catechetical Method.”’ 


Without pretending to be deep, the book is informative, breezy 
and interesting. It is a live book for live people, teaching a 
live religion. There is a good index badly marred by the spelling 
‘ Read Sea, passage of.’’ F. G. 


The Ethics of Peace and War. By H. Gigon, Ph.D. (pp. 68, xii 
Burns Oates & Washbourne. 2s.) 


Lord Howard of Penrith in an admirably judicial foreword 
aptly describes this book as ‘‘a little grammar... of the 
views and opinions of such great writers as St. Thomas Aquinas 
and St. Augustine, who are quoted over and over again ’’; and 
the estimate he gives of the book’s usefulness seems to be fairly 
exact: ‘‘I feel sure that this book will be of real use to all 
who search for ethical values in order to decide their own 
attitude on this most difficult of the problems of life.’”’ I would 
add that it will be useful to those whose attitude is already 
determined but who wish to have ready recourse to scholastic 
principles, as laid down by St. Thomas and commented upon 
by such authorities as Victoria, Bellarmine and Cajetan, in 
order to defend their attitude or to propagate their views. 


The author shows that the ideal society demands international 
justice and charity as the basis of peace, but that, men being 
what they are, injustice and rapacity are bound to make them- 
selves felt, and thus we shall have the evil of war with the 
consequent Right to War. 


He will hardly hope by this book to convert any one from 
Imperialism, Communism or Pacifism. You don’t convert men 
by syllogisms; nevertheless, it is just as well to know the 
syllogisms if you want to argue with them at all. 


Nearly a third of the book is devoted to a refutation of 
Pacifism, as presented particularly in a book entitled The 
Church and War by Fr. Franziskas Stratman, O.P. If Dr. 
Gigon’s account of this work is just I do not think that it is 
worth the refutation he gives it. 








REVIEWS FROM ABROAD 


The October issue of THH EcciesiasticaL Revirw is full of 
interesting articles, most of them being of an exceedingly prac- 
tical character. In “ Social Studies in American Seminaries 
To-Day—A Factual Statement,’? Fr. Paul Stroh, C.SS.R., 
embodies the results of a questionnaire sent out to all the 
sixty-two seminaries in the United States with a personnel of 
twenty-five or more students each. Information was obtained 
from forty-three. Of these, thirty-two reported that they gave 
special courses in social study distinct from the regular courses 
in history, philosophy and theology. The text-books in use 
showed a wide variety of choice; no one text-book was used by 
more than seven colleges. Many of the colleges frankly admitted 
that they had no adequately trained teacher for these subjects 
but that they were endeavouring to prepare men for them. 
During the past scholastic year, there are thirty-two priests 
at the Catholic University of America who were students of 
sociology and economics, and many of these were being prepared 
to teach in seminaries. In the words of one writer, it is 
becoming more and more clear that, until there is in the United 
States ‘‘ a corps of trained priests set aside solely for this work 
there can be no Catholic social movement here.’’ In the same 
Review, Fr. T. Hendrickson summarizes usefully the teaching 
on the Priesthood in the Imitation of Christ. ‘‘ Doubtful 
Debts’ are discussed at some-length by Fr. David Barry. 
Mgr. Kerby, the editor, has an: article on ‘ Meditation, its 
providential mission in a priest’s life,’ and Mr. J. J. Dwyer 
contributes a study of ‘‘ The Church and the French Revolution : 
1790-1792.”” ‘‘Our Parish Announcements’ by Mgr. J 
Belford contains useful hints on what should and what should 
not be read from the Catholic pulpit, and proclaims that: ‘“‘ One 
thing that should be taught in our seminaries is how to write 
and make announcements.”’ ‘‘ The Ecclesiastical Stomach ”’ is 
the subject of a racy article by Fr. W. D. O’Leary, S.J., who 
is a doctor of medicine. 


The October NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE prints a study by 
Pére G. Salet, S.J., of ‘‘ Le Christ, notre vie.’’ This, while 
making no pretence to originality, embodies many important 
suggestions which form a development of the two-fold dogmatic 
truth on which the author’s reflections are based: ‘“‘ Le Christ 
Jésus est le Fils unique; le Christ Jésus est le Fils premier-né.”’ 
This is followed by a lengthy study by Pére W. Derouaux, S.J., 
on “‘ Littérature chrétienne antique et papyrologie ’’ which aims 
at illustrating the points of contact between the study of the 
papyri and Christian literature of the first ages. The author 
limits his survey to the thousand years from the conquest of 
Egypt by Alexander to the Arab invasion in the seventh century 
of our era. He resists the temptation to devote his study too 
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exclusively to the Biblical value of the papyri and devotes a 
number of pages to the patristic and apocryphal discoveries in 
this field. A further section is occupied with the Gnostic, 
Manichean and magical texts, and some attention is given to 
hymnology. 


The RECHERCHES DE SCIENCE RELIGIEUSE for October opens with 
a long article by Pére J. de Finance on the meaning of the 
‘wisdom of the world” (1 Cor. i. 20) in St. Paul and the 
Apostle’s attitude towards such “ wisdom.’ For the student 
of the Pauline literature the most interesting part of the article 
is to be found in the careful enquiry into the sources of 
St. Paul’s education and mental development. Students of 
patrology will read with attention Pére H. du Manoir’s study 
of ‘“‘ L’Argumentation Patristique dans la Controverse Nestor- 
ienne,’’ that is, the appeal made by the fathers of the Council 
ef Ephesus to the patristic witness of the preceding centuries. 
A further article will have as its subject the extra-conciliar 
texts, and the whole study will throw much light upon the 
judgment of the assembled bishops regarding the value of 
the Fathers’ doctrinal authority, and the probative force of the 
patristic argument in the Nestorian controversy. Among the 
shorter contributions is one by Pére J. Cales of ‘‘ Les Psaumes 
du régne de Iahvé,’? which provides an introduction, a com- 
mentary and a translation of Pss. 91 and 95-99. A short analysis 
is given by Pére G. de Raucourt of the parable of the Labourers 
in the Vineyard, which sets out to prove that the wage does 
not, as some have supposed, represent ‘“‘ la récompense du ciel ”’ 
‘but “‘ le Royaume de Dieu, l’ensemble des biens messianiques.’’ 
This month’s bulletin discusses recent works on modern Church 
History. 

The October Revue BIBLIQUB opens with a long, exceedingly 
well-argued enquiry into the precise sense of “the spirit of 
Jahweh ” in the Old Testament literature, by P. van Imschoot. 
Pére M.-L. Dumeste writes illuminatingly on ‘ Le Prophéte 
Isaie, le sang, la foi, le génie.”’ Among the ‘‘ Mélanges ”’ are 
a study of ‘“‘ La Syrie et la Palestine au temps de Ptolémée 
ler, Soter ’’ by Pére Abel and a note on a curious “ biblical ”’ 
animal, the rock-badger of which a specimen has recently been 
domesticated in Jerusalem. Pére Vincent in a compte-rendu 
on Jericho and its chronology summarizes the latest results of 
the excavations now in progress. He sees no reason to change 
his opinion that the Israelite conquest of Palestine took place 
at “une date abaissée jusque vers la fin de la civilization du 
Br. III, entre 1250-1200, d’ailleurs aussi prés qu’on voudra de 
1250’ (p. 584). Other archeologists have argued from the 
excavations in favour of an early fourteenth century dating for 
the conquest of Palestine. 


The RIVISTA DEL CLERO ITALIANO for October is a number 
principally concerned with the foreign missions and the organ- 
ization in parishes and elsewhere of missionary endeavour. In 
the first article ‘“‘ O con Cristo o senza Cristo,’’ Don B. Caselli 
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studies the progress of missionary activities since the publi- 
cation of Pope Benedict XV’s encyclical Maximum Illud. The 
present Holy Father’s constant interest in the missions marks 
the beginning of one of the most promising .and most fruitful 
periods of missionary activity. Mgr. G. Caviglioli describes the 
various means of helping the missions—propaganda, prayer and 
financial assistance. A Capuchin, P. G. da Romallo, describes 
the work of Catholic missionaries among lepers and gives a 
number of interesting figures. 


In the PALESTRO DEL CLERO for September 20th, Professore G. 
Priero has a new study of the ‘‘ Fratres Domini ”’ question and 
summarizes the arguments in favour of the solution common 
among Catholics—that the ‘‘ brethren ’’ were our Lord’s cousins. 
P. Gaetano Perella, C.M., writes on the problem of Emmaus 
in the Gospels and dismisses the identification with Qubeibe 
as wholly improbable. Mgr. Nicola Fanelli writes on the Origin 
of the Rosary; and a Salesian Father, A. Mancini, contributes 
a summary of the recent life of Padre Genocchi, the well-known 
scripturist and orientalist. 


LA CrenctiA TomIsta for September-October contains a short 
life of a sixteenth-century theologian, P. Juan de la Pefia, O.P..,. 
and a timely article by P. Alberto Colunga on ‘“ La unidad 
de la Iglesia y el ecumenismo moderno.’’ The latter analyses 
the various Protestant documents of recent years that bear. 
upon the question of reunion, and concludes that they serve 
principally to emphasize the abyss that separates traditional 
Catholic teaching from ‘ las confesiones nacidas de la Reforma.”’ 
P. Colunga is also responsible for a long and very careful 
‘* Boletin del Antiguo Testamento.”’ 


THE JOURNAL OF THE PALESTINE ORIENTAL Society, Vol. XV 
(1935), No. 1-2, has, together with a number of lesser articles, 
an important study of the recently excavated synagogue at 
el-Hammeh, by E. L. Sukenik. cas 


ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


THE MontTH, for October, a very strong number, contains 
articles on the Italo-Abyssinian crisis by the Archbishop of 
Westminster (‘‘ White Against Black in Africa’’) and by Fr. 
Keating, S.J. (‘‘ The Price of Peace’). Mr. Arthur Fressanges 
writes on the modern “ Fear of Marriage’’ and Archbishop 
Goodier has an open letter to the Editor of ‘‘ The Spiritual 
Letters of Abbot Chapman.”’ 


THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW opens with an article 
by Dr. C. Bruehl on “ Christian Sociology ’’ in which he 
emphasizes the need of more concrete teaching on the morality 
of business. Dr. Charles E. Park devotes an article ‘‘ Church 
History and Church Historians ” to a criticism of ‘‘ A History 
of the Catholic Church ” Vol. II (Paulet-Raemers). Under the 
general title ‘‘ Veni Creator Spiritus ’’ Fr. Martindale begins 
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@ series of articles of which the first deals with ‘‘ Nature 
Supernaturalized.”’ 


BLACKFRIARS, October: In Defence of Public Schools, by 


Richard Hope; A Catholic Interpretation of Religion, by Dom 


Aelred Graham, O.S.B.; etc. 

THE DUBLIN REVIEW, October: Abyssinia, by Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Hinsley; 7'he Belgian Peasants’ League, by Comtesse de 
Meeus ; Lindisfarne, by Dom. J. Warrilow, O.S.B.; Mr. Belloc’s 
Interpretation of History, by Christopher Hollis; The Influence 
of St. Francis, by Most. Rev. Archbishop Goodier ; etc. 


THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 


I. FRANCE. 
By Denis Gwynn, D. Litt. 


All other questions are eclipsed by the international crisis 
and by the political uncertainties, which will soon become less 
obscure. These larger problems will have a profound effect upon 
the position and prospects of the Church, and the future is 
certainly full of anxieties. The international situation is deve- 
loping so rapidly that much may have happened before the end 
of the month. No one can grudge sympathy to M. Laval in his 
thankless task of trying to preserve the alliance with Italy while 
accepting the obligation of loyalty to the League of Nations’ 
Covenant. He has tried valiantly to bring about a peaceful 
settlement which would give Mussolini all that he could possibly 
hope to gain in the economic sphere by a war of conquest, on 
condition that he desists from his military campaign. His efforts 
began too late to have any real chance of success, but M. Laval 
seems to be incapable of facing the stern alternative of enforcing 
punitive sanctions. Yet French policy cannot continue for much 
longer in this vacillating state. France will either have to break 
with Italy or break with Britain, and if M. Laval will not face 
that issue somebody else will have to take his place. 


Even now it is not at all certain which side France will even- 
tually choose. The undercurrent of political opinion has been 
running strongly to the Left for the past year or more, and the 
Right has been losing popular support. But it has built up a 
really formidable organisation, which has become intensely 
active and conscious of its opportunities in recent months. 
M. Laval’s hesitation, in face of Mussolini’s defiance of the 
League, has enabled the Right to conduct a vehement propa- 
ganda against the dangers of involving France in war over issues 
which the ordinary man does not regard as vital. The Croix de 
Feu and its allies have been denouncing the League of Nations 
attitude towards Italy as what Dean Inge in this country has des- 
cribed as “an anti-Fascist ramp.” They have succeeded in 
throwing upon the Left the onus of persuading France that the 
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risks of war must be faced and that the alliance with Italy must 
be sacrificed. 


Meanwhile the election of one-third of the Senate will give a 
fairly clear indication of how opinion in France is tending. 
The prospects have been greatly complicated by the crisis over 
sanctions, but it is scarcely probable that the results will show 
any strong reaction towards the Right. It is more likely that 
they will bring gains to the Left. One of the most significant 
symptoms of the past year has been the rapid return to promi- 
nence of Clemenceau’s former secretary, M. Mandel. For nearly 
ten years this brilliant and most formidable Hebrew has retired 
into the background of politics, awaiting his opportunity to 
emerge again as the Disraeli of France, in fulfilment of so many 
earlier predictions of his future. The Stavisky scandal brought 
him back to active life, when he led the campaign for an inquiry 
into all the scandals surrounding it. No man in France knows 
so many political secrets or is so universally feared, and he has 
few equals in political ability or force of purpose. He has 
returned to public life as an Independent, but he is already an 
indispensable member of any National Coalition. In the last 
years of Clemenceau’s regime he and Tardieu shared the prestige 
of having been his principal lieutenants, and both men have 
since enjoyed at least part of the confidence of the Right as 
strong men in the Clemenceau tradition. But Tardieu came 
back to politics much sooner, and has since been so completely 
identified with the programme of the Right that he could not 
hope to command a national following when the pendulum is 
swinging violently towards the Left. Mandel, on the contrary, 
still commands the confidence of those who look for a deter- 
mined leader, while he stands for the fiercely Republican and 
essentially anti-clerical tradition of Clemenceau. It will be 
surprising if he does not become a dominating figure in the near 
future, and it is all the more significant that in the present 
juncture he is one of the chief supporters of Herriot against 
Laval in preferring England to Italy. When the issue has to 
be faced squarely, it may indeed become a direct conflict between 
the Grand Orient, exploiting the League of Nations in alliance 
with Moscow, and the traditional forces of the Right which may 


find themselves ranged in support of a bankrupt Fascist regime 
in Italy. 


Meanwhile, the position of the Papal Nuncio, Mgr. Maglione, 
is extremely delicate. He is one of the most experienced diplo- 
matists in the service of the Holy See. During the Great War 
he was at Berne, engaged constantly in arranging for the 
exchange of wounded prisoners of war, in distributing and orga- 
nising relief of every kind as the agent of Benedict XV, and in 
promoting every attempt to bring the war to an end by negotia- 
tion. He came to Paris to succeed the late Cardinal Ceretti, who 
had become the target of ferocious abuse from the Action Fran- 
caise because of his active part in helping the negotiations which 
resulted in the Locarno Treaty. The condemnation of the Action 
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Francaise was indeed hastened because of the virulence and the 
disgraceful slanders with which the Nuncio in Paris was being 
attacked. But to-day the Vatican’s efforts at pacification are 
directed immediately to finding a means of escape for Italy. For 
that reason, the Holy See will be represented as being pro- 
Italian, just as it was said to be pro-German when the Locarno 
negotiations were in progress, And the extreme Right may now 
become as enthusiastic in support of Mgr. Maglione as it was 
hostile to Mgr. Ceretti. The Left may, for the same reasons, 
regard the Nuncio as an insidious opponent of the League in its 
efforts to overthrow Mussolini, and his pacific efforts may easily 
provoke the anti-clericalism of the Left just as Mgr. Ceretti 
infuriated the latent anti-clericalism of the Action Francaise. 


. In opposing politics which might lead France into war, the 
Right can also count to some extent upon the support of the 
bourgeoisie, who have been gradually intimidated by the threats 
of the semi-military Leagues. But internal discontents, result- 
ing from M. Laval’s determined efforts to balance the Budget, 
and from the general results of deflation, are likely to increase 
their tendency towards the Left; and the election of a new 
Chamber is due within six months from now. The various 
Fascist Leagues are quite openly anti-democratic and anti- 
Republican, and their programme is unlikely to win votes in a 
general election. But Fascism will not accept defeat tamely, 
either in Italy or in France, and the coming months are likely 
to produce many acute conflicts. No matter how carefully the 
Church attempts to avoid becoming identified with either side, 
it can scarcely escape being regarded as pro-Italian and pro- 
Fascist, when the propaganda of the Left is directed towards 
creating hatred of Rome. 





II. CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By C. F. MELVILLE. 


[Austria’s Fate and the Catholic Church.] 













At the time of writing a sensation has been caused by the 
news of a new Government crisis in Austria. Fears were 
expressed that the result would be a semi-Nazi Government. 
These fears, however, were not justified; as the outcome of the 
crisis was the strengthening of the influence of Prince Starhem- 
berg in the Schuschnigg Cabinet. Major Fey has been 
eliminated. The Cabinet reshuffle, therefore, means, in the 
more immediate sense, a strengthening of the pro-Italian policy. 
Taking the longer view, however, it may perhaps hasten a settle- 
ment with Germany. There are a number of reasons for this. 
In the first place the pro-Italian policy is not popular with the 
mass of the people; and, at the same time, signs are not wanting 
that Signor Mussolini’s Abyssinian pre-occupations are causing 
his defence of Austrian independence to weaken. 
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In emphasizing its Italophile policy now, the Austrian 
Government may run the risk of losing the support of the 
moderate elements in Austrian political life. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that Dr. Winter, Vice-Mayor of Vienna, 
a friend of the late Dr. Dollfuss, and a supporter of the present 
régime, recently wrote an article declaring that an unduly pro- 
Italian policy at the moment might run the risk of bringing 
about a pro-German reaction. 


The ejection from office of Major Fey may also have its reper- 
cussions. For Major Fey is the head of the powerful Vienna 
section of the Heimwehr, who are critical of the extreme pro- 


Italian ideology of Prince Starhemberg and the bulk of the 
Heimwehr. 


At the same time it is known that Herr von Papen, the 
German Minister at Vienna, has been very active in putting 
forward proposals for an Austro-German compromise. It is said 
that Herr von Papen, himself a Catholic, has been able to re- 
assure Austrian Catholics. 


The position of Austria is a very delicate one, and the present 
international crisis, coming out of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict 
and the application by the League of sanctions to Italy, can but 
increase the difficulties of the Austrian Government. Nazi Ger- 
many, aware of this, is, of course, fishing in the troubled waters, 
and hoping that events will so shape themselves that Germany 
will soon be able to achieve a triumph in Austria. 


At the same time, it would be a mistake to take too alarmist a 
view. Austria may, perhaps, survive the present crisis as she 
has many previous ones. At all events, I should be inclined 
to question the report that Austrian Catholics had allowed 
themselves to be re-assured by Herr von Papen. For in Austria 
Catholicism and the idea of Austrian independence are closely 
allied. 


As Chancellor Schuschnigg said in the course of a recent 
speech concerning the amalgamation of his own Defence Force— 
the Ostmarkische Sturmcharen—with the Heimwehr of Prince 
Starhemberg, it is a question of ‘‘ enforcing the principle that 
in Austria one is an exemplary German if one gives one’s loyalty 
to one’s own country.”’ 


Reviewing the work of the Patriotic Front, Herr von Schusch- 
nigg added: ‘‘ Much has been done. Much remains to be done. 
Let us remember that success can be brought about if all those 
who are willing to co-operate in the work of reconstruction are 
united. Organisation by itself is not enough. It is not so much 
a matter of a membership card pinned over the heart, but a 
matter of what is in the heart. The Nazis always say that chaos 
is coming next month. But this is only a case of the wish being 
father to the thought. Actually great progress was being made.” 

Likewise, speaking recently at St. Gabrielle, at a meeting 
attended by some 50,000 persons, Cardinal Innizer said: “In 
former years our thanks were given and our prayers offered 
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here. To-day our prayers are for peace. For peace is threatened 
not only by machine-guns but in all spheres of life—social, 
economic and cultural. The Blessed Sacrament is the only 
efficacious instrument of peace. The offerings of the Mass are 
great works for peace. Holy Communion is the real disarma- 
ment. So far disarmament has resulted only in re-armament; 
because people neglected to disarm mentally and spiritually.” 


Whatever lies in store for Austria—and it cannot be denied 
that the outlook is very critical just now—it may be believed and 
hoped that the Catholic spirit thus expressed by Austria’s reli- 
gious and political leaders will succeed in preserving an inde- 
pendent and Christian Austria. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


POPE CLEMENT VII AND BIGAMY. 


Mgr. Edwin Henson, Colegio de Ingleses, Valladolid, Spain, 
writes :— 


In the Archives at Simancas! there is a certified copy of the 
original attestation of the sentence of divorce between Henry IV 
of Castille and Blanche of Navarre. The document is written 
in Spanish and is dated at Segovia on Friday, the 27th of July, 
1453. The sentence, given by ‘‘ Don Luys de Cufia, administrator 
of the church and bishopric of Segovia,’’ is as follows :— 


‘* We give sentence that the case of the said Lord Prince is 
entirely proved both by the statement of the said Lady Princess 
and the oaths and declarations of the said Prince and Princess 
together with the oaths of those who confirmed their oaths as 
also by the statements and depositions of the said matrons and 
the enquiry made by the said Ecclesiastic by our command as 
also by the witness and proofs presented on behalf of the said 
Prince namely that the said Prince more than twelve years ago 
contracted marriage with the said Princess and that during 
the said period they cohabited and remained together as husband 
and wife as princes of like rank are accustomed to cohabit for 
the space of three years and more and that the said Prince 
had tried to have carnal connection with the said Princess in 
all love and good will faithfully but that the said Lord could 
never have his marital rights because he was impotent with 
her and that they the said Lords tried by devout prayers and 
other remedies to undo and destroy the said impotency and that 
afterwards he cohabited with her and that he has always failed 
and been impotent with the said Princess and that he has not 
been able nor is able to have carnal knowledge of her and that 
the said Princess is a virgin and incorrupt and that the said 
Prince is potent as regards other women and impotent only 
as regards the said Princess and that therefore we must give 


1 Patronato Real, Legajo 12, folio 1°. 
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and do give his case as proved and we give sentence that the © 


said impotency of the said Prince with the said Princess is 
wholly continual and perpetual and that we must pronounce 
and do pronounce that the said divorce and separation of the 


said marriage contracted between the said Prince and Princess © 
and whether asked for on her behalf or not has the force of | 


law and that we must declare and do declare that the said 


Prince and Princess must be separated and divided and divorce 


division and separation of the said marriage contracted between 
them made and we divide separate and divorce the marriage 
which they contracted together on account of the said cause 
and impediment of impotency and we declare the said marriage 


legally not to hold nor to be between the said Prince and | 


Princess on account of the said cause and impediment of the 
said curse (maleficiamiento) and impotency (ligamiento) and we 


give permission to the said Prince and Princess and to each | 
of them so that the Lord Prince freely and when he may wish ~ 


can and may contract marriage with another woman and the 


said Lady the Princess with another man so that the said Lord © 
may become a father and the said Princess a mother and have © 
and procreate children and for certain reasons which move us 7 
we condemn neither party to pay costs and so we pronounce 
declare and command it as our final sentence in these and by ~ 


these presents.”’ 


FR. FORSTER, O.8.C. 


Fr. F. C. G. Brown writes to us from St. Mary’s, Hampstead, ~ 
to point out that in our last: issue, page 325, Fr. Forster was ~ 
wrongly described as a Jesuit ;-he was an Oblate of St. Charles. 7 
Also the reply he used to make when asked about the alleged ~ 
baptism of King Edward VII on his deathbed was, “I wish I 
could say so,’ thus leaving the question of the truth of the 
rumour open. 3 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 


Beitise seek fet a aie an, Liss iat ee 2 a 
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